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JOSEPH ANTHONY MASDEU, S.J. 
A Distant HERALD OF THE AETERNI PATRIS? 


THOMAS J. McMAHON, S.T.D. 
St. Josern’s Seminary, DuNwooprE 
Yonxers, N. Y. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The following article is the historical part of a larger critical study 
of the manuscript treatise De Deo Uno, by Joseph Anthony Masdeu, a 
hitherto rather obscure member of the suppressed Society of Jesus in the 
tighteenth century. Actually, Masdeu was a bold and independent 
thinker, a theologian whose doctrine deserves to be better known. To 
make it known and to evaluate its influence was the scope of my research. 

The present description of Masdeu’s life and of his philosophical and 
theological attitudes formed the introduction to a thorough study of his 
doctrine, mode of argumentation, and proofs. The structure of the study 
was governed by Masdeu’s emphasis on three points: (1) “The action of 
the divine omnipotence is eternal, although its sole terminus is in time”; 
(2) “The knowledge of God is the idea and practical cause of things”; 
(3) “Every free act of the divine will is always efficacious of its imme- 
diate object.” The general idea, “in quo tria praedicta fere omnia con- 
tinentur,” is the Thomistic dictum: “The divine omnipotence carries out 
what the will commands, under the direction of the divine knowledge.” 

Masdeu warns his hearers that by his stress on these points he may seem 
to teach “nova, insolita, et forsitan non satis tuta in fide.” Nevertheless, 
he insists that he merely attempts to arrive at the conclusions common to 
all other theologians in a way that is easier, and that had already been 
followed by his two great masters, St. Augustine and St. Thomas. In an 
effort to add further solidity to his theological method, as well as to 
demonstrate his dependence on Augustinian and Thomistic influences, 
Masdeu constantly reinforces the three points mentioned above with “the 
Platonic-Augustinian concepts of the divine ideas and eternal energy.” 

The fact that in Masdeu’s doctrine and method Platonic and Augustin- 
ian elements fused with Aristotelian and Thomistic elements indicate that 
in him Scholasticism reached back to the early thirteenth century, to be 
revivified by the spirit that once had made it vital. Here is his significance. 

I must acknowledge a debt of gratitude to Father M. Fabregas, S.J., 
my director, and to Father H. Lennerz, S.J., adviser and censor; also to 
Msgr. A. Masnovo, Vice-Rector of the Catholic University in Milan, who 
placed at my disposal his own ‘findings in the State Archives in Parma; 
to Father Miguel Bathlori, S.J., of the Villa Sant’ Agostino, Turin, and 
to Father Constancio Eguia Ruiz, S.J., of the Curia in Rome. 
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Scope OF THIS ARTICLE 


Historians of the Neo-Scholastic movement have come to 
realize that the flowering of Scholasticism, heralded by the 
Aeterni Patris of Leo XIII, could never have been the result of 
the heroic efforts on the part of philosophers and theologians 
over the brief period of the thirty years preceding it. For this 
reason, the general tendency among them at the present time is 
to study with great precision that relatively longer period of 
eclectic Scholasticism, which antedated the revival, and in which 
the revival itself began slowly and almost imperceptibly to take 
its rise. 

It is the opinion of the learned Monsignor Amato Masnovo, 
Vice Rector of the Catholic University at Milan, and ardent 
student of the beginnings of Neo-Thomism in Italy, that this 
period of eclecticism merits even greater study than the actual 
revival. He has contributed many papers on the subject to the 
Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica. And in the dedica of his 
book, I/ Neotomismo in Italia, he sums up the results of his 
lengthy investigations, “‘I see in Italy, as the eighteenth century 
passes into the nineteenth, the vital resumption of Scholastic 
philosophy.” 

While some careful students, notably Father Pirri, $.J.,’ 
would trace the movement to the founders of the Civilti 
Cattolica, Masnovo reaches back further to Canon Vincent 
Buzzetti (1777-1824), who influenced them. Then he pro- 
ceeds to establish a hierarchy of influences from Buzzetti to 
Liberatore, comprehending Sanseverino and Kleutgen: “The 
great significance that the work of Canon Vincent Buzzetti 
had in the revival of Thomistic thought in and outside of Italy 
in the nineteenth century cannot be doubted. The Thomistic 


1] Neotomismo in Italia: Origini ¢ Prime Vicende, Milan, 1923. 

2Cf£. his articles in the Civiltd Cattolica (1927), quad. 1838, 1841; (1928), quad. 1881, 
1883; (1929), quad. 1887, 1889, 1891; cf. also Masnovo, op. cit.: “Gli Uomini della Civiltd 
Cattolica,” pp. 82 f. 
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activity of Father Luigi Taparelli and of Father Matteo Libera- 
tore is connected with that of the brothers Serafino and 
Domenico Sordi, who became Jesuits after their studies under 
Buzzetti.”” 

Moreover, he does not hesitate to assert that this influence 
was felt by Archbishop Pecci of Perugia, the future Leo XIII: 
“Just as Buzzetti was the fountainhead of the Neo-Thomism 
of the Society of Jesus, so was he also the source of that of 
Perugia, which was fostered and developed around 1850 in the 
diocesan seminary there, through the efforts of the ex-Jesuit, 
Don Giuseppe Pecci, with whom his brother, Gioacchino, then 
Cardinal Archbishop of Perugia, later Pope Leo XIII and author 
of the Aeterni Patris, was cooperating. Even Don Giuseppe 
Pecci had been influenced by Father Serafino Sordi.” 

Of even greater moment is Masnovo’s final conclusion, 
reached after eleven years of research, with regard to the Thom- 
istic influences brought to bear on Buzzetti himself. Masnovo 
found them emanating from the exiled Jesuits of the Bourbon 
duchy of Parma, and more particularly from the Spaniard 
Baldassare Masdeu, with whom, he claims, Buzzetti had many 
scholastic contacts: “The spirit of Buzzetti could discern that 
there was in sight a philosophy truly worthy of revival. . . . 
Here, to my mind, rests the salutary influence of the Spaniard 
[Masdeu] on the Italian [Buzzetti].’”” 

The researches of Masnovo end in these dim recesses of the 
Neo-Scholastic revival in Italy. It will be the purpose of this 
paper to clarify these shadowy beginnings of a dynasty of 
Scholastic and Thomistic influences that reached Italy from 
Spain through the medium of the Jesuits exiled in 1769 by the 
Spanish Bourbons. Masnovo pays tribute to these exiles: “The 
Jesuits expelled from Spain in 1767—from the Spain where 


"Masnovo, op. cit., p. 129. ‘Ibid., p. 130. 

5Cf. “Vincenzo Buzzetti e Baldassare Masdeu,” Riviste di filosofie neoscolastice (1921), 
n. 2. The first of Masnovo’s researches appeared in the same periodical in 1910: “Nuovi 
contributi alla storia del neotomismo.” 
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Thomism never died out—were all received in Italy with full 
Christian charity, and invited to teach in seminaries and other 
institutions.”* It is my further contention that much of the 
credit for the revival of Neo-Scholasticism in Italy should be 
given to these victims of the Bourbon conspiracy. 

Ever since the end of the eighteenth century the literary, 
philosophical, and theological work of these exiled Spanish Jes- 
uits has been the subject of frequent research. In 1767 there 
appeared the first of these studies, 1 Gesuiti espulsi da Napoli 
e da tutti gli altri Stati di Sua Maesta Siciliana, by Gianfran- 
cesco Masdeu. Later came the outstanding work of the learned 
Turinese layman, Victor Cian, who gives this appreciation of 
these Spanish literary colonists: “That exodus of the Spanish 
Jesuits, brought by fate to the coasts of Italy, is a most singular 
case of literary colonization in which the new arrivals assimi- 
lated with remarkable promptness and success the language and 
the literature of the people who received them and then took 
active part in its intellectual movements.” 

The second exodus of the Spanish Jesuits to Italy, in the 
years preceding the Franco victory, has aroused even greater 
interest in the older exiles. Father Miguel Bathlori, S.J., and 
his exiled confreres at the Villa Sant’Agostino, Turin, have been 
making a determined effort to put together a systematic history 
of their work. As a result of this new interest, many docu- 
ments and items of interest have been added to the store of 
information on the activities of the suppressed Jesuits—‘‘i sig- 
nori abbati exgesuiti”—in the various parts of Italy from 1767 
to 1814. 


Tue Lire or JosEpH ANTHONY MASDEU 
Among the most valuable of the newly discovered documents 


have been the autograph codices of Joseph Anthony Masdeu, 
S.J., recently found in the archives of the Gregorian University 





®Masnovo, I] Neotomismo, p. 60. 
™Cf. “L’Immigrazione dei Gesuiti Spagnuoli letterati in Italia,” Giornale dell’? Academia 
Reale delle Scienze, Vol. XXX (Turin, 1895). 
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in Rome.* The author of these hitherto unknown tracts was 
already familiar to historians of the Society. Sommervogel 
gives a good chronicle of his life and lists his works.’ His 
erudition is praised by Hurter: “in quibus opusculis admiranda 
elucet auctorum sacrorum lectio, quorum testificationibus suas 
propositiones confirmat.””” The contemporary Spanish Jesuit 
chronicler, Hervas, considers Masdeu a zealous and worthy rep- 
resentative of the old Society." Old catalogues of the Spanish 
province of Aragon yield further information on his religious 
education,” and the autobiographical notes in his manuscript 
volumes complete the story. 

Joseph Anthony Masdeu was born in Palermo, Sicily, in 1739, 
the son of a Spanish officer in the army of Charles III. In 1753, 
after a course in the humanities at the famous Jesuit College de 
Cordelles in Barcelona, he entered the Aragon province of the 
Society of Jesus. Two of his brothers also became Jesuits: the 
eldest, Balthassar, whom Masnovo makes the source of Buz- 
zetti’s Thomism, and John Francis, who became the best known 
of the three by his work as an historian.” 

Joseph Anthony spent his novitiate at Tarragona, in com- 
pany with Blessed Joseph Pignatelli, and his years of philosophy 
at Calatayud, from 1756 to 1759. Directly afterwards he went 
to Quito in Ecuador, to study theology; and he remained there 
until the expulsion of the Jesuits from the dominions of the 
Spanish king in 1767. He arrived in Italy in 1768, together 


®Archives, Universita Gregoriana, MS $7: Tractatus Theologicus de Deo Uno et Trino, 
Joseph Antonii Masdeu, Placentiae, Anno MDCCXCIII, Mense Novembris. Ibid., MS 58: 
"Theologia Dogmatico-Scholastica, ad mentem SS. Augustini et Thomae, Interprete Josepho 
Antonio Masdeu: De Deo Uno et Trino, Tractatus I. There is also an incomplete treatise 
De Deo Auctore Naturae et Gratiae, and a few pages of a treatise De Fide. 

Cf. Sommervogel’s elenchus at the end of this article. 

°Nomencletor Litterarius, VI, 1, col. 728. 

“Hervas’ work, in manuscript, was in the Archives of Loyola, Spain, with reference 
to Masdeu’s work (L. 88, v.o.), written in 1793. 

2C£. Catalogus Personarum et Officiorum Provinciae Aragoniae Societatis Jesu in Hispania, 
1754; also, MS Catalogo de los regulares que fueron de la extinguida Compagnia de Jesus 
por lo perteneciente a Espana. Both are at the Casa Generalizia, Rome. 

'SHis Historia Critica de Espata y de le Coltura espatola is still 2 monumental work. 
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with other members of the Society, and then is lost to sight for 
two years. But in 1770, as he himself tells us in his first lecture 
to his students at Piacenza,“ he began to teach the Jesuit exiles 
at Ravenna; and he continued to do so until 1773, the year of 
the Suppression. 

Masdeu did not resume his teaching of theology until 1782, 
this time in the famous University of Camerino. In 1793 he 
was among the “signori abbati ex-gesuiti” who were called by 
Ferdinand, Duke of Parma, to help in the restoration of studies 
in the various schools and colleges of the duchy. If this date is 
significant as the first of the many local restorations of the 
Society of Jesus before 1814, it is more significant for the his- 
tory of Catholic philosophy and theology. 

The young Bourbon Duke Ferdinand had been in the power 
of his father’s Minister, Du Tillot, who remained master of the 
situation until 1771. He had never approved of Du Tillot’s 
expulsion of the Jesuits, and he longed to bring them back, 
especially because of the sad state of education in his duchy. 
So long as he lived, the ex-Jesuits remained peacefully at their 
work of restoration. Their old College and Church of St. Peter 
at Piacenza, founded in 1581, had always been a place of glory 
for the Society, so that the Jesuits who came there in 1793 
merely resumed its work as a public university and a place of 
preparation for the seminarians of the diocese. When Ferdi- 
nand died in 1802, the State of Parma and Piacenza became a 
department of the French Republic and the ex- Jesuits were the 
object of frequent secret inquisitions. The old State Archives, 
still in Parma, contain several documents to this effect, the last 
of which is the order of Napoleon, given in-1806: “‘Napoléon 
Empereur des Francais et Roi d’Italie. . . . Nous avons decretés 
et decretons ce que suit. . . . L’ordre des Jesuites est supprimé 
dans les états de Parme. Tous les individus de cet ordre qui 
ne sont pas nés dans les dits états seront obligés de les évacuer.”” 





14] his handwritten Prodromus ad Placentinos Theologiae Candidatos, valuable for bio- 


graphical data. 
Decreti Imperiali, Vol. 1 (1806), 3 Luglio: “Ministére des Cultes.” 
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This was a rude shock for the exiles, as Masdeu reveals in a 
note at the end of one of his codices: 


It was the mind of the author hereafter to treat, in general, of God 
the Author of Nature and of Grace, and then, specifically, of the work of 
the six days and the preternatural and supernatural grace of the state of 
innocence; thereafter, the Redemption and Incarnation, Faith, Hope and 
Charity, Laws and Sacraments, of which tracts the last two were to prepare 
for those on the Church, Justice and Rights, and Contracts. But I began 
this work too late, and at a time when I was busy with very many occupa- 
tions. I am writing this in the year 1806. I am sixty-six years old. Thus 
far I have composed the tract on God the Author of Nature and Grace, 
although I have not completed it, and also half the tract on the Church.” 


The especially scientific apparatus of this manuscript, writ- 
ten by an amanuensis and annotated marginally by the author, 
gives every indication that it was intended for publication. 
Separate ““Notae pro usu hujus manuscripti” proclaim the same 
solicitude, while the above quoted lament, written five months 
before Masdeu’s departure from Piacenza, is an evidence of his 
frustration. The summer of 1806 saw his departure for Rome, 
where he lived in the old professed house of St. Pantaleone, 
in company with Blessed Joseph Pignatelli,” his two brothers, 
and other ex-Jesuits, until his death in 1810. 


His EpucAaTIONAL BACKGROUND 


The theological codices of Masdeu contain a wealth of in- 
formation on the state of mind of these Jesuit exiles, and 
especially on their philosophy and theology. For Joseph Mas- 
deu, the invitation of Duke Ferdinand to the former Jesuits 
to teach in their Collegio San Pietro meant an opportunity 
afforded by divine Providence to vindicate the Society and to 
unmask the subversive contemporary movements which had 
encompassed its Suppression. Here are his first words, spoken 


Archives, Universita Gregoriana, MS 57. 

Much of Masdeu’s life is linked with that of Blessed Pignatelli. They were together 
at Calatayud, Tarragona (in the catalogue of the Province of Aragon for 1754, cited above 
in note 12, the two are listed on p. 31 among “Scholares Novitii I an.”), and also at 
Parma and Rome. 
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to his students on his arrival in Piacenza: 


Your most religious prince, intent on the formation of true Christians, 
not only in you, but in those who are to follow you, has brought us here, 
members of that old Order to which those former teachers belonged, that 
we might continue the course in philosophy and theology, according to the 
system and the persuasions of our comrades of old, that we might, indeed, 
bring back these studies to their former grandeur and place them in their 
full splendor. Wonderful and like to a portent, certainly, is this event 
which has happened in our time! To constitute for secular priests a com- 
munity life similar to that of regulars; to restore, with the aid of Jesuits, 
the name and glory of the Jesuits; to prepare and commence a practical 
apology, as well as a rightful vindication, of their doctrine, proved by the 
test of time and once most celebrated, but during these years oppressed and 
obscured by the frauds and calumnies of most dishonorable and envious 
men."* 


His opening statements also show concern for what he re- 
peatedly calls the “hodierna philosophandi libido” among the 
Catholic philosophers of his own day, a result of an excessively 
rationalistic spirit. Moreover, his great theological obsession is 
the spirit of Jansenism, which by the end of the eighteenth 
century had resolved itself into hatred for the Jesuits—opposi- 
tion to Molinism in dogma, to probabilism in moral, to the 
principles of the Exercises in ascetics. In fact, the Jansenists of 
those days were defined as Catholics who hated Jesuits, or brave 
men who were displeasing to the Jesuits. 

At the time, the Society of Jesus had charge of the vast 
majority of the schools in Europe, and its educational activity 
was a powerful check to the advance of Deism. Moreover, it 
was known to be the champion of the Holy See, and conse- 
quently merited the enmity of all the forces hostile to the Holy 
See. Their enmity triumphed at its Suppression. It was only 
natural, therefore, that when Masdeu and his brethren were 





18Prodromus, 1: “Miranda profecto portentoque similis hac nostra aetate machina! 
Saecularibus sacerdotibus contubernium regularium instar constituere; ex Jesuitarum opera 
Jesuitarum nomen ac gloriam excitare; oppressae obtenebrataeque pessimorum invidiosissi- 
morumque hominum fraudibus atque calumniis doctrinae, spectatissimae quondam cele- 
berrimaeque practicam apologiam, vindiciaeque praeparare atque aperire.” 
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given an educational commission by Ferdinand of Parma, they 
should have taken up the traditional opposition of their Society 
to the contemporary philosophism and Jansenism, and deter- 
mined to combat this double enemy of Catholic life. 

So well did they perform their task that no history of nine- 
teenth century philosophy or theology in Italy can be complete 
if it does not recognize the influence exerted on Italian thought 
by the thought of eighteenth century Spain. Hence it is fas- 
cinating for the student of the Parman restoration to reach 
back into the past of one of its members, and to explore the 
factors in his training which determined the character of his 
contribution. We have previously noted that Masdeu was edu- 
cated in two famous Spanish colleges of nobles, the College de 
Cordelles at Barcelona and the College of Calatayud. More- 
over, the very years spent by Masdeu in these schools (1750 to 
1760) coincided with the first decade of the Catalonian renas- 
cence, significant in Spanish history for the impulse it gave to 
aesthetics, to a rebirth of the philosophical spirit, and to a new 
appreciation of historical and juridical studies. 

Invaluable information on the character and fruits of this 
renascence can be gleaned from the works of Father Ignatius 
Casanovas, S.J., editor of the critical edition of Balmes, student 
of the Neo-Scholastic beginnings in Spain, and martyr of the 
revolution.” Casanovas’ conclusions indicate that Masdeu’s 
College de Cordelles was the center of this humanistic rebirth, 
and that its rector, Father Matthew Aymerich, S.J., was the 
leader in the philosophical revival.” He was the founder of the 
“Academia Critico-Literaria,” composed of cultured laymen 
and clerics, who soon became part of a group known to edu- 
cated Catalonians as “‘l’escola finestresiana”. This latter name 


8Cf. P. Ignasi Casanovas, S.J., Joseph Finestres: Estudis Biographics, Capitol I: “Estat 
cultural de Catalyuna a principis del segle XVIII,” p. 13, n. 11. 

*Aymerich (born 1715, Jesuit in 1733) was among the exiles of Ferrara, Italy, during 
the Suppression. His last book, Specimen veteris romanae litteraturae deperditae et latentis, 
1789, is an indication that the humanistic spirit never left him. It is also worthy of note 
that these exiles had a chapter of the Bible read to them daily in Greek and Hebrew, which 
proves that Aymerich was not alone in his humanism. 
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comes from the famous Catalonian jurist, Joseph Finestres 
(1688-1777), alumnus of de Cordelles, and an associate of 
Aymerich in this great revival. 

The first public declaration of this movement, according to 
Casanovas, was Aymerich’s Systema, published in 1747, when 
he was a professor in the University of Cervera.” Later mani- 
festations of its growth came when, as Rector of de Cordelles, 
he wrote his brilliant Prolusiones philosophicae seu verae et 
germanae philosophiae effigies, which firmly established the 
philosophical restoration. Casanovas calls this work “la consti- 
tucio 0 promulgacio del ‘Academia’”.” Its object was to 
supply to the Church a philosophy shorn of the quibbles to be 
found in the later Scholastics, invested with literary form, and 
enriched by the lore of antiquity, that it might the better serve 
Catholic theology. 

This was to be a humanistic philosophy, quite in keeping with 
the spirit of the “Academia Critico-Literaria.” The Prolusiones 
aimed to renew the philosopher, as well as the philosophy: phi- 
losophy should be the soul of our intellectual life, not a dead 
instrument of knowledge. Aymerich was convinced that, 
“Omnis scriba doctus in regno caelorum profert de thesauro 
suo nova et vetera” (a verse which he, as well as Masdeu, and 
others of their contemporaries frequently cite). As a conse- 
quence of this conviction, he endeavored to teach a philosophy 
that was “antiquo-nova.” Although he was strongly opposed 
by several Jesuits, notably Bruno Marti, professor of philosophy 
at Calatayud until 1760,” his following was great among the 
younger Jesuits (“una selecta minoria de joves jesuitas’’) ,“ and 


21$ystema antiquo-novum Jesuiticae philosopbiae contentiosam et experimentalem pbiloso- 
phendi methodum complectens, of which Casanovas says: “El Ilibre del P. Aymerich pot 
esser considerat com la primera declaracio publica de la nova escola filosofica constituida per 
una selecta minoria de joves jesuitas” (Joseph Finestres, p. 133). 

22Casanovas, op. cit., p. 107. 

23Marti was succeeded by Bartholomew Pou, who i diately introduced the complete 
renovation planned by Aymerich in his Prolusiones; cf. Casanovas; op. cit., p. 141. 

4Ibid., p. 133. 
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his system merited the approval of the Pope himself vivae vocis 
oraculo.” 

Was Aymerich’s “‘philosophia antiquo-nova,” with its “sentit 
critic, estetic i filosofic de tota cultura,” a preamble to the Neo- 
Scholastic revival of the next century? It might seem para- 
doxical that Scholasticism, which declined under the onslaughts 
of the early humanists, should have been revived with the help 
of later humanists. Yet all the studies of the Jesuit exiles known 
to the writer point to the fact that such might have been the 
case.” This is most true of the subject of our own research. 
A cursory reading of Masdeu’s Prodromus ad Placentinos T heo- 
logiae Candidatos reveals a very marked humanistic influence, 
which must properly be traced to his years of rhetoric and 
philosophy at de Cordelles during the rectorship of Aymerich. 
Furthermore, Masdeu’s judgment on the relation between 
philosophy and theology is very akin to that of Aymerich, as it 
is to that of the Neo-Scholastics. Philosophy, emptied of “‘quis- 
quiliae” (Masdeu’s own vivid word), and adorned with ele- 
gance of language and style should be the faithful servant of 
theology, while it preserves its independence as a discipline. 

In our day, of course, this concept of philosophy and of its 
relations to theology seems rather obvious. But even the casual 
student of early Neo-Scholastic literature realizes the struggle 
undergone by the men of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century in their efforts to get this concept recognized. 
In more than one place Masdeu reminds his hearers that: 

The modern method of treating theology has brought it about that much 


time and labor are given to criticism and to erudition, while nothing is 
conceded to speculation and reasoning. Whatever is contentious, or is 





The most notable theological representative of this school was John Baptist Gener, S.J., 
author of Theologia Dogmatico-Scholastica, Rome, 1768. Casanovas describes him as “la 
vera effigies del teolog aixi com el p. Aymerich havia fet del filosof” (op. cit., p. 114). 

All the Jesuit Provincials in Spain fostered the revival. See, for example, the order 
of the Very Reverend Gabriel Juan to the rectors of the Colleges in 1751 (Casanovas, 
op. cit., p. 114). The colony of exiles at Ferrara during the Suppression, of which mention 
has been made, had its counterparts throughout Italy. 
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thought to be so, is called peripatetic, Scholastic, by our more recent writers, 
and immediately they rise up against it. But if, indeed, the Aristotelian 
Scholastics have sinned (and I do not deny the sin) still has it not been they, 
and they alone, who have labored faithfully in matters theological?” 


Aymerich’s reiterated desire, to draw forth from his treasury 
“nova et vetera,” is equally the desire of Joseph Masdeu,™ as it 
is that of his philosopher brother, Balthassar. 

We have not the same certainties for our guidance when we 
reach back into the theological past of Masdeu. Although 
there is every evidence that he studied theology in South 
America, we do not know what particular seminary of the 
Society he frequented. At the time of the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Quito in 1767, he was probably professor of 
theology in Popayan, Ecuador. Immediately on his arrival in 
Italy he took up the theological instruction of the Jesuit exiles 
at Ravenna. 


His DEFENSE OF SCHOLASTICISM 


The theology of Masdeu, as we have it in his manuscripts, 
gives ample proof that he was thoroughly familiar with the 
Suarezian system. But he manifests an independent mind. He 
is frequently in disagreement with Suarez; he pays homage to 
the other Jesuit theologians, Molina, Vasquez, and Petavius; 
he launches frontal attacks on the extreme Thomist, Billuart, 
and on the extreme Augustinian, Berti. His own views on 
theological authorities are stated in his opening lecture: 


First, I wish to tell you which doctors and guides we have chosen for our- 
selves. Now the greatest lights of theology are Augustine and Thomas, 
whom all theologians have ever held in esteem, although each one has his 
own disciples. But in my opinion one cannot separate the one from the 
other, and, therefore, I shall now and always glory in having given my 
name to both of them, as the title page shows. Nevertheless, it is not right 





2"Prodromus, VIII. 

%8]bid., IX: “Similem dixit omnem scribam doctum, Matth. 13, 51, Christus Dominus 
in regno coelorum homini patrifamilias, qui profert de thesauro suo nova et vetera.” Mas- 
deu’s youngest brother, John Francis, the historian, is given a great part in the movement 
by Casanovas, op. cit., pp. %4-85. 
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to follow them so blindly as to swear by their very words. They also abound 
in many philosophical novelties proper to their time. We must be on our 
guard against them, because we call ourselves Augustinian-Thomists. There 
are other things also pertaining to theology in which their interpreters do 
not agree; accordingly, they claim that the two doctors did not teach the 
same thing, and attempt to draw the one or the other, although unwilling, 
to their own way of thinking. Why should we not, on this score, consider 
it our right to compare these interpreters with each other, and with the 
opinions of the Masters, as well as Thomas with Augustine? This is certainly 
necessary to find out the true mind of the authors, and it will prove that we 
are genuine interpreters and vindicators of Augustine and Thomas.” 


Whatever his systematic interests, Masdeu’s prime concern 
is to defend Scholastic theology. For him, the office of the 
Scholastic theologian is to form a bulwark of defense against 
the errors of the future: if Scholastic theology has done well 
for the Church in the past, why not in his own day, and in 
times to come? In his own words: 

Cum non minus Sacrae Scientiae ruinam inferi portae futuris quoque 
temporibus minaturae veterum aetatum experientia nos doceat, eorum ex- 
positio non minus etiam aut necessaria prorsus aut utilissima saltem censeri 
debet, quibus id ipsi, sin consequi non poterunt, tentaturos tamen pru- 
dentissime timendum est: quod quidem fateor theologiae scholasticae munus 
est et officium. Verum si iis benemereri de Ecclesia usquemodo ea potuit, 
cur benemeriturum pariter deinceps jure et merito sperari non debeat?® 


The only method of teaching and learning theology should 
be the speculative; and yet his contemporaries, he declares, in 
their shows of erudition, are woefully unspeculative: “Satis 
provisum erit . . . vobis ipsis nisis disceptraticis Scholae armis.’™” 
Let the enemy say that contentious disputation is of the essence 
of Scholastic theology. Nevertheless the Scholastics alone are 
responsible for the advance of Catholic theology: “Verum 
suntne ipsi nec alius quisquam qui in theologia insudaverint?””™ 
Granted, too, that the Scholastics added useless philosophical 
quibbles, we should not desert them: “Ast ne ideo scholasticos 
theologos deseramus! Anselmus, Lombardus, Thomas, Bona- 


ventura, a theologorum coetu exeant, jubendumne est, quia 
me 
*Prodromus, I. Ibid. V. Ibid., VI. *%1bid., VI. 
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scholastici fuere? Et qui eis nomen dedere, qua de causa ab 
albo theologorum deleas? Quae a Scholae exordio concilia 
cuinam debent suas definitiones?” “ 

When his contemporary, Francis Zaccharia, $.J., would claim 
that the Ballerini brothers, in opposing the conclusions of 
Petavius on Zeno of Verona, twisted Zeno to the formulae of 
the Schools, he is indignant: “Ac si scholastica theologia male 
unquam meruerit de dogmatica, cum e contra facem isti semper 
praetulerit, seipsum castigando.”™ Sorrowful that some of his 
pupils, wearied of the Scholastic method, have abandoned it, he 
tells the rest to teach these others how strong is the bond be- 
tween Scholastic and dogmatic theology: ‘“Moneatis vos interim 
vellem condiscipulos illos vestros, qui cum in illis versabamur, 
inscitiae suae praeclarum dedere specimen, atque salebrosarum 
disputationum pertaesi, a convictu vestro, nequidem vale dicto, 
discessere; docete illos atque instruite quantum scholasticam 
inter et dogmaticam necessitudo intercedat; nec unquam fu- 
turum eis dicite qui in ista possit excellere, nisi in illa plurimum 
profecerit.”” They should beware of excess in the use of Scholas- 
tic formulae: “Quisquis haec ultra plus aequo indulgeat scholas- 
ticis loquendi formulis, peripateticum hic agit, non theolo- 
gum,” and yet they should always hold in high esteem Scho- 
lastic speculation: “Nec satis concipi a vobis potest quantum 
intricatissimis difficultatibus solvendis scholastica illa disputatio 
usui sit; quare alta illam mente tenete.”” 

The Scholastic theologian turns to the philosophers of his 
own day and condemns them for their betrayal of theology: 
“Philosophia, quae theologiae non famuletur, fabulosa prorsus 
haberi debet.”” In his tract on the Trinity, he distinguishes 
between the proper and the improper use of metaphysics in 
the illustration of that great mystery: ‘Sed quanto ii majore 
reprehensione dignissimi erunt, qui dominatum humanae menti 
supra revelationem in philosophia tribuentes, ea adoptant 
theoremata, ea expoliunt systemata, quae e diametzo cum 





331 bid., IX. "De Deo Trino, n. 227. ™lIbid., n. 235. 
ibid. *"De Deo Uno, n. 978. “*Ibid., n. 763. 
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theologia pugnant? Isti quidem aut miserrime meridiana in 
theologiae luce caecutient, aut nonnisi in profundas errorum 
abyssos temerarii prolabentur.”” 

Consequently, the starting point of Masdeu, the “Scholastic” 
philosopher, is a cardinal principle: Any philosophy that does 
not serve theology has no right to exist. Theology deals with 
revealed truth, and the findings of human reason must agree 
with that truth. All the heterodox philosophers of Masdeu’s 
day were suffering from the consequences of Descartes’ paral- 
lelism. Cartesianism, already responsible for the decline not 
only in Scholastic philosophy but also in theology, had produced 
both Idealists and Sensists. Even the philosophy of Locke and 
Condillac, so predominant in northern Italy in the latter eigh- 
teenth century, was a consequence of the earlier dichotomy. 
Men like Berti, Cardinal Gerdil, and a host of other Catholic 
thinkers were patrons and defenders of Malebranche, while the 
Collegio Alberoni in Masdeu’s Piacenza was a stronghold of 
Condillac. 

The new arrival at the Collegio San Pietro in Piacenza came, 
therefore, into a sphere of combat. He immediately declared 
his general opposition to contemporary philosophies. His 
method will be directly opposed to that of the modern philoso- 
phers. He will be intent on making his students profit by the 
polemic he offers them. They will become capable of waging 
war on these abortive trends of thought: “Since, therefore, 
I have determined to treat theology in this manner [i.e., ac- 
cording to the Scholastic method], and since my method 
coberes very little with the philosophical opinions which have 
gained ground in our day, it will be impossible for you not 
to draw profit from many of the discussions.” His opposition 
to contemporary method extends also to the “hodierna philoso- 
phandi libido.” Throughout all his manuscript codices, our 
author reveals special prejudices against the prevailing philo- 
sophical systems. 


— 


"De Deo Trino, Introd., nn. 2, 4, 6. “Prodromus, X. 
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It is true that the casual reader of his tract De Deo Uno, 
who does not carefully compare the abridged and unabridged 
codices, will be tempted to make the hasty judgment that 
Masdeu at least displays a Cartesian influence, if he does not 
teach the Cartesian system." In fact there is a particular 
chapter, on the existence of God as self-evident, containing 
statements which could be interpreted in a Cartesian sense, if 
Masdeu himself did not completely disavow such an interpre- 
tation. His denial is directed at the core of Descartes’ philos- 
ophy: Cogito, ergo sum. On the margin of the page in question, 
the author writes in his own hand: “The soul has an innate 
idea of itself, then of God . . . but, nevertheless, the soul is not 
‘ens semper cogitans.’”"’ And in the body of the article he says: 
“The soul does not gather knowledge of its existence from the 
senses . . . and whether the soul draw ideas from this or that 
source makes no difference, fo depart from Descartes, provided 
we place the principle of performing its own acts in the po- 
tencies of the soul. . . . Hence the soul is not actual intelli- 
gence.”” 

Further on he criticises the modern Cartesians: “Aristotle 
mentions certain philosophers who called into doubt things 
which are most evident of themselves, which the sceptics once 
did, and the Cartesians are now doing to some extent.” Ina 
second marginal note, he denies all kinship with the modern 
philosophers on this problem of cognition: “Why I do not 
acquiesce with the modern philosophers is in question.” 

In other places, remarks laudatory of Leibniz, whose system 
was then very much in vogue, might lead us to further erro- 
neous judgments on our philosopher. Leibniz, in his quality 





‘IMahieu suggests the possibility of Suarezian theologians showing kinship with Cartesian 
philosophers (cf. Francois Suarez, pp. 508 ff.: “Influence des Ecrits de Suarez sur Descartes 
et Leibniz”). 

42Marginal note to n. 35, unabridged codex. 

483De Deo Uno, unabridged codex, n. 36. 

44] bid., n. 40: “et aliquatenus etiam nunc Cartesianos facere memo est qui nesciat.” 

45De Deo Uno, unabridged codex, marginal note to n. 38. 
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of conciliator, had endeared himself to many writers in the 
Church, and it is not surprising to find a eulogy of him in 
Masdeu: 

Leibniz can be consulted with great profit in his work, Pensées sur la 
Religion et la Morale. There, it is to be noted, he reasons far differently 
from our modern philosophers: these to obliterate the name of God, he to 
confirm the knowledge of God, His mysteries, worship, and the Church. 
Hence he meditated a theological synopsis, and completed it, arranging it 
mathematically. He not only spent much time reading the Fathers, but he 
also gave much time to the study of the Scholastic theologians, and in these, 
he said, there was to be found much gold, in the midst of many quibbles.“ 


Yet this admiration regards the theologian rather than the 
philosopher, a fact which is further demonstrated by Masdeu’s 
treatment of the value of the Leibnizian theory of sufficient 
reason: “The sufficient reason, in the Leibnizian sense, can be 
sustained neither philosophically nor theologically.”“ It is 
precisely at this point that he calls “that philosophy fabulous 
which does not serve theology.” 

However, both Descartes and Leibniz were very remote from 
the intellectual life of the Piacenza of the 1790’s. There the 
philosopher was Condillac. Long after the departure of 
Stephen Bonnet de Condillac from the court of Parma, where 
for many years he had been the revered and honored tutor of 
the young Don Ferdinand,” his interpretation of Lockian 
philosophy was being taught in the Collegio Alberoni of the 
Lazzarist Fathers. Many of Masdeu’s students, alumni of that 
College, came to him thoroughly imbued with continental 
sensism. This was true of Vincent Buzzetti, who came to the 
Collegio San Pietro only for his theological course. It was 
only natural, therefore, that Masdeu should direct his supreme 
critique against the dominant system. While he nowhere openly 
attacks Condillac, he has some eloquent pages on Locke, whom 


“Cf. the loose leaf “Additiones” pasted to the inside cover of the unabridged codex. 
"De Deo Uno, n. 773. 
“Condillac (d. 1780) was the tutor of the young Duke from 1738 to 1767. 
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Condillac popularized in Europe.” Moreover, the distinctly 
intellectualistic quality of his own thought, as well as his en- 
comia of the philosophy of Baldassare Masdeu—which was to 
a great extent a polemic against Locke—absolve him from any 
suspicion of empiricism. In determining the relation between 
matter and spirit, he follows Scholastic doctrine.” 

Given, then, Masdeu’s rejection of the central doctrines and 
methods of contemporary philosophical systems, what is his 
attitude toward the philosophia perennis? 

Even aside from the fact that he approves the Scholastic 
method, condemns various heterodox philosophical influences 
in contemporary theology, and adopts the Scholastic notion of 
the relation between philosophy and theology, we find more 
positive indications of his Scholasticism in his introductory 
remarks to the tract on the Trinity. After condemning those 
who use philosophy to the detriment of theology, he remarks 
a contrast in the system then in vogue in the Collegio San 
Pietro: 

But you have been taught a philosophy which in contempt and calumny 
is called barbarous, although you have learned how much more polished a 
discipline could be desired in the philosophers of the last century. Neither 
is your philosophy so arid and devoid of the art of reasoning as the modern 
systems, in many things so worthy of criticism. What seem to many con- 
temporaries to be only words, are matters of importance, as you have learned. 
You, moreover, have come to know that there can be no true opinion, which 
is not expressed in words conformable to a common norm. If, therefore, you 
hope to progress in theology, especially in this tract—and you should have 
this hope—then go over constantly the pages of your treatises on logic 
and metaphysics, which have been accurately taught you by that very capable 
professor, who, due to sickness, has had to leave our academy, and whom 
we sincerely hope God will preserve for a long time. But neither will this 
be enough unless you know how to fit your philosophical knowledge to the 
matter which we are now treating, and this will be my duty—to note in 
their proper places these applications.” 


Archives, Universita Gregoriana, MS Tractetus Theologici de Divina Fide, Pars Prima: 
“De Divina Revelatione.” 

50De Deo Uno, nn. 116-119. 

51De Deo Trino, abridged codex, n. 5, p. 838. 
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His INFLUENCE ON BuUZZETTI 


Who is this capable professor, who has had to leave the chair 
of philosophy at St. Peter’s, and what philosophy did he teach? 
Masdeu is evidently speaking of his brother, Balthassar, pro- 
fessor of logic and metaphysics until 1806, with a brief interval 
of sickness. A letter in the old State Archives of Parma, writ- 
ten in 1803, mentions ““Baldassar Masdeu per la logica e meta- 
fisica,”"” and a printed eulogy delivered by him over a departed 
fellow Jesuit shows that he was spiritual director of the Semi- 
nary at Faenza in 1795, the year his brother spoke the above 
quoted words.” 

What philosophy did Balthassar Masdeu teach in the Collegio 
San Pietro at Piacenza? It has long been the thesis of Mon- 
signor Masnovo that this second Masdeu was one of the moving 
spirits in the recall of Scholasticism — “la ripresa vitale della 
filosofia scholastica”—and the one in particular, among all the 
Jesuit exiles at Piacenza, who profoundly influenced Vincent 
Buzzetti. This would make Balthassar Masdeu an important 
eclectic Scholastic. 

Of the three works published by Balthassar Masdeu, only 
one, his Epitome of Ethics, is now extant." It contains state- 
ments of great value in helping to determine the thought of 
the two brothers: “Id in hac Ethica commodi est ut antiquo- 
nova ea sit; cujusmodi sunt omnes Institutiones meae; ut praes- 
tandum nos monet qui profert de thesauro suo ‘nova et 
vetera.””* In another place, explaining his critique of Locke, 


Archivio di Stato de Parma, Fondo Moreau de Saint Mery, Mazzo 27. 

58Cf, In morte del S.D. Domenico Muriel, ultimo provinciale delle Compagnia di Gesu 
del Paraguai, eseguita in Faenza il 23 Gennaio dell’ anno 1795, orazione del Sig. Abbate D. 
Bald. Masdeu (Lugo: typ. Giov. Melandri). The only extant copy is in the Bibliotheca 
Nazionale, Rome. 

“*Etbicae seu Moralis Philosopbiae tam generalis tam particularis epitome in duas partes 
basce partes distribute quam suis tradidit auditoribus Balthassar Masdew (Piacenza, 1805). 
Sommervogel (Bibliothéque, V, “Masdeu, Balthassar”), and the author himself (Epitome, 
Monitum Auctoris, I, p. 14) mention also Positiones ex Ethica Selectae (Piacenza, 1800), 
Theses in Universam Philosopbiem (without date), and several MSS dealing with logic, 
ontology, theodicy, cosmology, and psychology. 

Epitome, Monitum Auctoris, I, p. 4. 
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he defends Scholasticism: “But why should I not refute the 
perpetual contempt for Scholasticism, the Scholastics, the 
syllogism, logic, as well as the injuries done to the Scholastics 
and to the Schools. ...? I know very well the immense harm 
done to religion in the sixteenth century; and the wounds in- 
flicted on the sciences, religion, and morals in the eighteenth, 
just ended, were all due to the open war against the Scholastics, 
begun under the guise of culture... . He himself embraces 
“the genuine Scholastic philosophy”’: “For I follow a moderate 
use of Scholasticism and hold the middle way between the old 
school and the Scholastics, while I abhor their abuses.”” 

It is this “moderate” or “eclectic” Scholasticism of his 
brother which Joseph Masdeu formally approves and embraces. 
Granted that it is a Scholasticism so watered down as to accom- 
modate itself at times even to the positions of Cardinal Gerdil, 
nevertheless one must also grant, with Masnovo, that there was 
in it a new spark of vitality. Its tone was different. Masdeu 
felt the desire for a re-vitalization of philosophy, and that desire 
was itself a living and life-giving thing. ‘He did not realize 
the work yet to be done, but he was awake to its necessity, and 
he knew that it was not the work of yesterday, but a new task. 
In this connection, it is worthwhile to quote the words of 
Masnova, in the book which contains the conclusions of his 
lifework: 


Polemizzando . . . il Masdeu dichiara apertamente la propria aversione al 
Lockianesimo e il proprio attaccamento alla filosofia scolastica, anche pro- 
nunciando con sommo rispetto il nome dell’ Angelico Dottore. E’ questa 
una filosofia scolasticatomistica annacquata cosi da potersi sentire a suo agio 
anche nelle posizioni del Cardinal Gerdil. Cio nonostante, nel desiderio del 
vecchio gesuita spagnuolo verso |’antico—quell’ antico che si chiama h 
scolastica—vi e un lato veramente nuovo: il tuono. Quel desiderio ¢ 
appunto un richiama: cosa viva e vivace. . . . La voce del Masdeu esce da 
un petto esercitato della vita e squilla come una diana. Benche ignori 2 
qual determinato lavoro essa chiami per la nuova giornata, nondimeno 
sveglia al lavoro: sa di svegliare ad un lavoro diverso da quello di ieri.™ 





58)bid., Il, pp. 371-372. ""Ibid., p. 450, n. 144. 
58Masnovo, Ii Neotomismo, pp. 181-182. 
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It is this spirit of awakening which Joseph admired in his 
brother. And if orientation is an important part of any great 
movement, then we may justly claim that in the College of St. 
Peter at Piacenza, at the turn of the eighteenth century, were 
to be found two professors who sensed the necessity of a new 
Scholasticism, and were apologists for the Scholasticism of the 
past. Nor need this be a mere statement, for their influence 
was incarnated, so to speak, in a student who has taken his 
rightful place among the first heralds of the Scholastic revival. 
Vincent Buzzetti succeeded Balthassar Masdeu as professor of 
philosophy, and later took the place of Joseph Masdeu in the 
chair of dogmatic theology. He had been in that stronghold 
of Lockianism, the Collegio-Alberoni, from 1793 to 1798, and 
he had studied theology under Joseph Masdeu in the Collegio 
San Pietro, from 1798 to 1800, the year of his ordination. His 
biographer records the deep respect he had for these Jesuits, and 
the desire he had to join the newly constituted Society in 1818: 


If someone would like to know how Buzzetti came to have such a 
great love for the Society of Jesus, I can produce his own statement, made 
to me, one of his closest friends: ‘I have always abhorred with all my heart 
the Jansenism and philosophism of the eighteenth century. Their easily 
explained aversion to Jesuits made me want to study the works, the doctrine, 
and the spirit of the Jesuits, and I read everything favorable and opposed 
to them. From this I came to that degree of affection and esteem for them 
which you well know I now possess. . . .”” 


It is now an incontestable fact that Canon Buzzetti exerted 
a profound influence on the founders of the Civilta Cattolica, 
and more particularly on the brothers Domenico and Serafino 
Sordi—both students under him in the Seminary of Piacenza— 
as well as on Cardinal Gioacchino Pecci, the brother of Leo 
XIII. It is also beyond doubt, after the long and sure researches 
of Masnovo, that Balthassar Masdeu gave philosophical direction 
to Buzzetti, his successor when the Jesuits had to leave. the 


58Canon Raphael Marzolini, “Notizia biografica sul canonico Vincenzo Buzzetti,” Memorie 
di religione, di morale, di letteratura (1825), pp. 136 ff. 
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duchy of Parma. Masnovo gives credit to Balthassar Masdeu 
for “having aroused in the mind of the young Buzzetti a desire 
for the revival of the old philosophy, just as the Collegio Al- 
beroni had given him an interest in contemporary philosophy.” 

It may be noted that Buzzetti’s philosophical course in the 
Collegio Alberoni did not affect his teaching of scholastic phil- 
osophy some ten years later, in the episcopal seminary of Pia- 
cenza. His departure from the system of Locke and Condillac 
has been variously explained. Marzolini attributes Buzzetti’s 
knowledge of St. Thomas and of the great doctors of the 
Church to his personal work, joined to an innate genius: “con 
Punica scorta dell’ elevato suo ingenio.”” The Jesuit Carlo 
Curci attributes the influence to a “skilled professor of philos- 
ophy who occupied the chair of philosophy at Piacenza, and 
formed there, among others, Buzzetti, who after his ordination 
continued to cultivate the friendship of the Spaniard, and on 
his death succeeded him in the chair, and taught Serafino, 
Domenico, and Giuseppe Sordi, of whom the first two became 
Jesuits, and brought to the Society the first germs of the new 
Scholasticism.”” 

The professor in question was Baldassare Masdeu, the reality 
of whose influence is substantiated by the researches of Mas- 
novo. However, I am convinced that my study of the manu- 
script tracts of Joseph Anthony Masdeu substantially comple- 
ments these researches, and to some extent makes a revision of 
their conclusions necessary. Insofar as I can judge, the relations 
between Buzzetti and Balthassar Masdeu were certainly not 
those of student with professor. On the other hand, we are 
certain that Joseph Masdeu was Buzzetti’s professor of dog- 


Masnovo, op. cit., p. 102. 

“Gli era riuscito con l’unica scorta dell’ elevato suo ingenio addentrarsi tanto nella 
cognizione delle sacre scritture, della storia ecclesiastica, dei concili, dci padri e dottori . . . da 
potere nel 1808 la cattedra salire di teologia, et quivi dal suo primo stesso muovere dispiegare 
un sapere cosi esteso et profondo che appena, direi quasi, sarebbe a promettersi in chi l’avesse 
gia innanzi per anni ben molti professata” (Marzolini, loc. cit.). 

S8Memorie del P. Curci, ed. Barbera (Florence, 1891), pp. 63, 64. 
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matic theology. Did this teacher, practically unknown to Mas- 
novo and all others who have worked in this field of eclectic 
scholasticism, exercise a direct and necessary influence on the 
student who was soon to teach not only Scholastico-Thomistic 
philosophy but also Scholastic theology? The conclusion sug- 
gests itself that he did. 

Words like those already quoted from Joseph Masdeu’s tract 
on the Trinity, in which he advocates a revival and a defense of 
the Scholastic system and method, must have made some im- 


3. pression on Buzzetti, coming to theology fresh from a course 


in the philosophy of Locke and Condillac. Masdeu’s indictment 
of the “hodierna philosophandi libido” must have stirred his 
disciple, “un chierico di svegliatissimo ingenio.” Otherwise, 
it is hard to explain adequately the Scholasticism of Buzzetti as 
professor of philosophy only six years later, and of theology 
only eight years later. All those who have studied his Scholasti- 
cism have given the credit for it to Balthassar Masdeu, who 
never taught him. But they might well complement their 
assertions by giving some of the credit to Joseph Masdeu, who 
did teach him. 

A few years ago, when I made a comparative study of the 
philosophy set forth in Buzzetti’s MSS Institutiones," and that 
taught by the theologian Masdeu, I found some points of con- 
tact worthy of further investigation. It is particularly note- 
worthy that their explanations of the relation between matter 
and spirit are analogous, and of a Scholastic quality. Further- 
more, Buzzetti’s thought can be seen definitely to reflect the 
ideas and method used by Joseph Masdeu in the classroom. Ac- 
cording to Marzolini, Buzzetti had a profeund knowledge of 
the Fathers, the Councils, and St. Thomas. And it is known 
that he used the Summa for his text in theology.“ Now, Joseph 


These manuscript tracts are in the Seminary library at Parma. Compare Masdeu, 
De Deo Uno, unabridged codex, note to n. 83, with Buzzetti, Vol. III, Physica, art. 8, p. 34 
(quoted in M a, Il Neotomismo, App. 2, p. 209). 

“Marzolini, “Notizia biografica sul canonico Vincenzo Buzzetti,” Memorie, etc., p. 137. 
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Masdeu, his professor, was conversant with the Fathers to an ex- 
traordinary degree; he was devoted to the text of St. Thomas, 
and regarded the Angelic Doctor as “‘metaphysicus inter pri- 
mos,” “patrum alius ac scholarum omnium princeps”; he was 
an admirer of Scholasticism, a zealous warrior in the battle 
against heterodox pholosophies. Consequently, there is reason 
to claim that the elder Masdeu deserves a place with his philos- 
opher brother, Balthassar, in that group of eclectic Scholastics, 
who labored during the period of orientation which antedated 
the revival. 


CONCLUSION 


Just as Masnovo has denied a full espousal of Scholasticism 
on the part of Balthassar Masdeu, so we must deny the same in 
the case of our author. The “peripatetics” became his chief 
target on more than one occasion. Even though there is only 
one place where he departs from St. Thomas, in his “Prodromus” 
he has much to say of the “quisquiliae” of the scholastics. 
When he would use an example of a thing that is particularly 
worthless, he refers to its “peripatetic qualities.” He denies the 
“peripatetic” distinction of the twofold genus of relations, 
predicamental and transcendental. His ideas on cognition are 
doubtful, when he comes to the “species impressa.” ‘Theologian 
that he is, he will admit nothing philosophical which is super- 
fluous. 

Nevertheless, there is that same tone in Joseph Masdeu, that 
desire for a purified Scholasticism, which Masnovo has noted in 
Balthassar. He approves without qualifications the Scholastic 
method. He accepts, with qualifications, much of its doctrine. 
He rejects the contemporary systems inimical to it. He mani- 
fests a sincere respect for, as well as a thorough knowledge of, 
the Angel of the Schools, Thomas the philosopher and Thomas 
the theologian. These are the characteristics which, coupled 
with his encomium of his philosopher brother, crowned by his 
overtures in his first address to his students, eloquently point to 
an innovator of the first order. 
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There is, moreover, a wider sense in which Joseph Masdeu 
might be counted a forerunner of the Ae¢erni Patris. The his- 
torian of theology finds little to praise in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Bellamy remarks: “Le dernier tiers du 
dixhuitiéme siécle pesait lourdement sur les premiéres généra- 
tions du dixneuviéme a tel point que la théologie paraissait com- 
plétement étouffée au lendemain de la révolution francaise.” 
Hurter laments that on entering the third century after the 
Council of Trent we find very few Scholastic theologians of 
any importance: “theologiae scholasticae nonnisi reliquias col- 
ligimus, cum ea fere desiisse dici possit in hac periodo.”™ 
Grabman, too, can do no more than remark the sorry state of 
eighteenth century theology.” The renascence of Scholastic 
philosophy and theology, as Kleutgen has ably proved in both 
of his works on the subject, presupposed an intense respect for 
the learning and the tradition of the past centuries of Catholic 
thought. But this respect was too often lacking in the theolo- 
gians of Masdeu’s time, who, as Pohle remarks, wrote bad 
theology, and gloried in the fact that they rejected the contri- 
butions of the past. 

Does the dynasty of the forerunners of the Scholastic revival 
go back, then, to the Catalonian renascence? Was the attempt 
of Aymerich to revitalize philosophy, free it from excessive 
dialecticism, invest it with a humanistic form, and enlist it in 
the cause of sound theological development—was this attempt 
the planting of the seed which would come to fruition in the 
Italy of Buzzetti? Did the practical Catalonian character, 
later exemplified in Balmes, supply the necessary point of view 
for a philosophia perennis antiquo-nova? Whatever be the 
answers to these more general questions, one particular assertion 
can be securely made: Joseph Anthony Masdeu, “un signore 
abbate ex-gesuita” of the duchy of Parma, rightly deserves a 
place among the distant heralds of the Aeterni Patris. 


“t¢ théologie catholique au xixe siecle, p. 1. 
°*Nomenclator litterarius, VI, 1, col. 1. 
“Geschichte der katholischen Theologie, p. 201. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The following works of Joseph Anthony Masdeu are listed by Sommer. 
vogel, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, Vol. V, 680: 

1. Divina gratia Augustini a Lutheri, Calvini, Baji, Jansenii, et Quesnelli 
dogmatibus recuperata ac Sancto Doctori restituta, publicae disputationi 
proposita et ipsi Augustino inter magistros optimo D.O.C. ab Aloisio Stra- 
mazzi et Angelo Napolioni Camerini Universae Sacrae Theologiae Auditoribus 
facta cuilibet post tertium arguendi facultate. (Printed at Camerino, Italy, 
1791; not extant.) 

2. Universae Sacrae Theologiae Thesium contra infideles dogmatico- 
scholasticae diatribae compendiaria perpetua ratiocinatione constantes, in aula 
illustrissimi senatus Camerini ab Angelo Napolioni in Universitati Camerinens 
Josepho Antonio Masdeu discipulo propugnandae. (Printed at Macerata, 
Italy, 1793; not extant.) 

3. Dissertacion sobra el silencio de los ecritores espagnoles de doce siglos 
a cerca del Sacramento de la Extrema Uncion. (The only extant printed 
work, to be found in Vol. XV of the Historia Critica de Espana, compiled 
by his brother, John Francis Masdeu.) 

4. Elogi d’alcuni dei religiosi pik commendabili della provincia de Quito 
della Compagnia di Gest morti nell’ esilio. (Not extant.) 

$. De Gratia Augustiniana. (Printed, not extant.) 


This list alone indicates prodigious activity. But Sommervogel had no 
knowledge of the manuscript codices recently discovered in the Archives 
of the Gregorian University. There are two complete codices of an abridged 
edition of the treatise De Deo Uno et Trino, one in the handwriting of 
Masdeu himself, the other done by a scribe, but with marginal notes, para- 
graph headings, and corrections added by the author. In addition, there 
are two incomplete codices of an earlier and unabridged edition, possibly 
the verbatim lectures of Masdeu. All these codices bear the date 1793, but 
their composition must have extended beyond 1796, for these reasons: (a) 
the author mentions the Auctorem Fidei (August 28, 1794); (b) he gives 
the date February 5, 1795; (c) he mourns the death of the theologian Zac- 
charia, who died in 1796. 
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THE CONVALIDATION OF NON-CATHOLIC 
MARRIAGES 


WILLIAM E. DONNELLY, S.J. 
AtMa COLLEGE 


APPELLO has recently proposed the new theory that 
baptized non-Catholics are not subject to the norms of 
canons 1133 ff., and that accordingly in the simple convalida- 
tion of their marriages they do not need to be aware of the 
original nullity, since no new act of consent is required of 
them." 

On the one hand, he admits that they seem to be subject to 
the law, since no exception in favor of non-Catholics is men- 
tioned in these canons, and the constant rule is that baptized 
non-Catholics are exempt from an ecclesiastical law only in 
so far as they are expressly declared exempt. But, on the other 
hand, he thinks there is solid reason to consider them exempt; 


. +. Quia renovatio consensus in casu requiritur ut simplex conditio ex lege 
mere ecclesiastica seu ut elementum extrinsecum; ideoque videtur reducenda 
ad formam celebrationis matrimonii, quae forma plura sane complectitur. 
Hinc exempti a forma iuridica in nuptiis valide ineundis, videntur immunes 
quoque a lege de consensu renovando, ubi agitur de matrimonii convalida- 
tione. Nullum auctorem de hac quaestione ex professo disserentem reperimus. 
Re mature considerata, censemus secundam sententiam solido niti funda- 
mento, seu acatholicos baptizatos, exemptos a canonica forma celebrationis, 
non teneri ad renovationem consensus de qua in can. 1133.” 


If solid probability is conceded to this opinion, grave prac- 
tical consequences will follow. Matrimonial courts are often 
enough called upon to consider a marriage which took place 
while both parties were non-Catholics, and which was originally 
invalid because of some impediment that later ceased while the 
parties were still cohabitating. Often too it can be established 
with moral certitude that no new act of consent has taken 
place, for the parties were never aware of the original nullity. 


_— 


1Jus Pontificium, xx (1940), 25-27. bid., p. 26. 
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Hence if by reason of baptism the non-Catholic parties are 
subject to the norms of canons 1133 ff., the marriage remains 
unconvalidated. If, however, there is solid probability in 
Cappello’s theory that even though baptized they are exempt 
from these canons, then the marriage was probably convalidated 
even without a renewal of consent, and henceforth will enjoy 
the favor iuris of canon 1014. 


I. Discussion OF THE THEORY 


Cappello’s sole argument is that the renewal of consent is 
required by eccelesiastical law as a simple condition, as an 
extrinsic element, and hence seems to be reduced to the form, 
which indeed embraces many things. The argument would be 
conclusive if he could show that ecclesiastical law has super- 
added to naturally sufficient consent only one condition or 
extrinsic element, or that the renewal of consent and the form 
are in whole or in part the same extrinsic element. 

It is true that both the renewal of consent prescribed in 
canons 1133-1135 and the form prescribed:in canons 1094-1098 
are superadded extrinsic conditions. Neither belongs among 
the indispensable requisites demanded by the natural law for 
valid contractual consent, and neither is required in a valid 
marriage or convalidation between two pagans. But the ques- 
tion is: Are these two conditions identified at least in part? Is 
the renewal of consent part of, or included within, the other 
extrinsic conditions which is called the form? 

“Forma plura sane complectitur,” says Cappello. Since this 
is quite true and since the form is a somewhat complex thing, 
if the question is dropped with this general statement one may 
be left with the vague feeling that somewhere among the com- 
plexities of form the renewal of consent may possibly have 
its place. 

The form under discussion in this question is, as indicated 
above, the juridical form prescribed in canons 1094-1098, and 
it is not to be confused with the sacramental form, which, 
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according to the more common opinion,’ consists in the external 
manifestation of the mutual acceptation of matrimonial rights. 
Baptized non-Catholics are not and cannot be exempted from 
the sacramental form, for without it there can be no contract 
and hence no sacrament. And even in non-sacramental 
marriages among infidels, an externally manifested mutual 
acceptation of rights is essential to the contract. 

What non-Catholics are exempt from, therefore, is not the 
external manifestation of mutual consent, but simply those 
formalities which the Church has superadded to the naturally 
sufficient manifestation of consent in order to guarantee that 
the contract will be provable in the external forum. The com- 
plexus of these superadded formalities is called the juridical or 
canonical form. 

The elements that constitute the juridical form, though 
multiple, are not mysterious. The law of form is concerned 
solely with the witnesses before whom the matrimonial consent 
is to be manifested, and it prescribes that ordinarily there must 
be one authorized witness (the pastor or delegate) and two 
other witnesses, though in certain extraordinary circumstances 
(canon 1098) the authorized witness is not required. The 
manifold complications of this law merely indicate who can 
validly and licitly be these witnesses, and where and in what 
manner they are to assist. But the central fact remains that, 
whatever its complexities, the law of form deals exclusively 
with conditions needed to prove that the marriage has taken 
place. This is clear from an analysis of canons 1094-1098, and 
also from Cappello’s very good summary of the history of the 
law of form.* Accordingly, when, over and above the naturally 
sufficient elements in a matrimonial contract, the ecclesiastical 
law adds the requirement that the consent be manifested before 
certain witnesses, the Church’s purpose is simply to guarantee 


Cappello, De Matrimonio (ed. 4; Romae: Marietti, 1939), nn. 30-31, 
‘De Matrimonio, nn. 657-660. 
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that the contracted marriage will be provable in the external 
forum, and hence that clandestine marriages with all their 
abuses and dangers will be outlawed from Catholic society. 

But the other law, that on convalidation, which demands a 
new act of consent made after the nullity has become known, 
per se is not concerned with witnesses at all; it binds, as in canon 
1135, par. 2 and 3, even when the renewal need not be before 
witnesses, and accordingly even when no proof of the renewal 
is demanded. | ae 

It is true that whenever the impediment is public, that is, 
capable of being proved in the external forum, canon 1135, 
par. 1 demands that the renewal of consent be made in the 
prescribed form, for the obvious reason that the renewal may 
be provable, thus precluding the parties from having their con- 
validated marriage later declared null by reason of an impedi- 
ment which they can prove in court. As Chelodi aptly says, 
in this case the renewal of consent must be in the prescribed 
form, “ut, prout de coniugii nullitate, ita et de convalidatione 
publice constet.”” 

When, however, the impediment is occult, the parties will not 
be able to prove the nullity of their marriage, and consequently 
the Church does not need proof of the convalidation, and does 
not demand that it be witnessed in the prescribed form.’ 
Nevertheless, even in this case canons 1133-1135 still require a 
new act of consent made after the nullity has become known, 
though the renewal can be private, as Blat says: “forma celebra- 
tionis matrimonii non servata,” or, as Cappello himself says 
elsewhere “sine parocho et testibus seu absque forma iure 
praescripta.”” 

Accordingly, since the prescribed renewal of consent is en- 
tirely separable from the form, as in canon 1133, par. 2 and 3, 





5Ius Matrimoniale (ed. 3; Trento: Ardesi, 1921), n. 164. 

6Cf. Woywood, The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, xxv (1925), 615. 
TDe Sacramentis (ed. 2; Romae: Institut. Pii IX, 1924), n. 549, 2. 
8De¢ Matrimonio, n. $45, 2. 
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it cannot be reduced to the form. And consequently the law 
of form and the law on renewal of consent are essentially 
different laws. When, therefore, canon 1099 exempts non- 
Catholics from the law of form prescribed in canons 1094- 
1098, it does not thereby exempt them from the altogether 
diferent law of canons 1133 ff. on the renewal of consent. 

Cappello’s theory on the exemption of baptized non- 
Catholics from the renewal of consent, must, by his own 
admission, stand or fall with his sole argument, just examined. 
For he himself not only admits but insists that there can be no 
other argument for it. Someone, he says, claims a stronger 
argument is available. Who this “someone” may be, he does 
not mention, but, since he himself says, “‘nullum auctorem de 
hac quaestione ex professo disserentem reperimus,” one may 
venture the conjecture that the “someone” was an oral critic or 
perhaps a censor. In reply Cappello writes: 

Quidam affirmat haberi rationem validiorem pro asserenda exemptionc 
acatholicorum baptizatorum a lege de renovando consensu. Quae tamen 
ratio validior silentio praeteritur eaque nos prorsus latet; immo firmiter nobis 
persuasum est huiusmodi rationem validiorem nullatenus exsistere. Nam, ipsa 
fei natura perspecta et canonibus 16 et 87 variisque decisionibus a S. Sede 
latis naviter attentis, nec defectus subiectionis legibus ecclesiasticis, nec bona 
fides, nec ignorantia legis in favorem acatholicorum, qui valide baptizati sint, 
potest in casu allegari. Quibus sepositis, alia ratio nec afferri valet, nec datur 
revera.® 


Another critic or censor, he says in the same footnote, has 
asked how he can reconcile his theory with canon 1135, par. 2 
and 3: “Quidam quaerit: quidnam in casu impedimenti occulti, 
cum sufficit renovatio consensus ‘privatim et secreto’ ad normam 
can. 1135, par. 2 et 3?” 

To this Cappello replies: ‘‘“Huiusmodi hypothesis vix aut ne 
vix quidem verificari potest,” and the rest of his answer is 
merely an endeavor to show in detail that per se there can be no 
non-Catholic marriages which can verify the requisites for 


—_— 


"Jus Pontificium, xx (1940), 27, footnote. 
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private and secret convalidation under canon 1135, par. 2 and3, 
since in a marriage between baptized non-Catholics there can 
never or hardly ever be a hidden impediment which can cease, 
His argument is as follows: 


Sane matrimonium nullum ob impedimentum dirimens, de quo agitur, 
nequit convalidari ‘nisi cesset vel dispensetur impedimentum’ (can. 1133, 
par. 1). At dispensatio numquam conceditur si ufraque pars est acatholica, 
ut in casu. Manet igitur unica hypothesis quod impedimentum sponte cesset, 
Porro quaenam sunt impedimenta dirimentia, quae cessant absque dispense- 
tione? Sunt haec: aetas, ligamen et disparitas cultus. Consulto omittimus 
impotentiam antecedentem ac perpetuam, quae ex gravi operatione chirurgica 
forte evanuerit, itemque cognationem legalem, si et quatenus ex lege civili 
constituat impedimentum fem poraneum. 

In casu nec est nec esse potest sermo de cultus disparitate, eo ipso quod 
uterque acatholicus baptizatus est. Manent alia duo impedimenta. 

Impedimentum ligaminis natura sua publicum est ad normam can. 1037, 
quia matrimonii exsistentia, unde iliud oritur, per se in foro externo probati 
potest. Id valet etiam de matrimonio secreto seu conscientiae, de quo in can. 
1104-1107, cum legitima forma canonica ineatur. Per accidens impedimen- 
tum erit occultum, si exsistentia ligaminis sive coniugii iuridice nequeat 
probari. Etiam aetas natura sua est impedimentum publicum, cum in foro 
externo multiplici ratione comprobari possit. 

Igitur impedimentum dirimens vere occultum ad tramitem can. 1037, 
quod cesset sine dispensatione, ita ut convalidationi, eo sublato, locus sit per 
renovationem consensus ‘privatim et secreto’ factam, in casu de quo agitut 
per se non exsistit. 


With all due reverence to so eminent a canonist, this reply 
seems to be beside the point. The question is not whether in 
non-Catholic marriages there can ever be a hidden impediment 
that verifies the conditions of canon 1135, par. 2 and 3. Not 
is the question whether marriages of non-Catholics can be con- 
validated by a renewal of consent privatim et secreto; obviously 
they can, whether the impediment be public or occult, for 
canon 1099 exempts them from the form.” But the question 
at issue is: Can marriages of baptized non-Catholics be con- 





10Cf, Chelodi, Ius Matrimoniale, n. 164; Mahoney, The Clergy Review, x (1935), 226- 
228; Payen, De Matrimonio (Zi-ka-wei: 1929), II, n. 2557, 3. 
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validated without the prescribed renewal of consent? Is this 
renewal of consent reducible to the form? More specifically: 
Can the last two paragraphs of canon 1135 be reconciled with a 
theory which reduces the law on renewal of consent to the law 
of form? 

That no such reconciliation is possible, has been shown above 
from the fact that canon 1135 sharply distinguishes between 
the renewal of consent and the form, and decrees that when the 
impediment is public, the renewal must be made in the pre- 
scribed form (by those bound by the law of form), but that 
when the impediment is occult, the renewal must still be made 
even though the form may be entirely omitted. Hence, 
whether the conditions required in the canon for the cessation 
of a hidden impediment can be verified in both Catholic and 
non-Catholic marriages, or only in Catholic marriages, the fact 
still remains that canon 1135 separates the renewal of consent 
from the form and excuses from the form while obliging to the 
renewal of consent, and thus shows that the prescribed renewal 
is not reducible to the form. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that Cappello is right in 
his contention that in non-Catholic marriages per se there can- 
not be an occult impediment which can cease without dispensa- 
tion. This would merely show that the cessation of an occult 
impediment per se could be found only in Catholic marriages. 
But this is quite enough to destroy the force of the sole argu- 
ment for his main theory. Take, for instance, two Catholics 
whose marriage is invalid because of an occult impediment 
which has now ceased. What must they do to convalidate it 
by means of simple convalidation, without a sanatio in radice? 
At least one of them must discover that the marriage was 
invalid, and then the party or parties aware of the original 
nullity must make a new act of consent, but in this renewal 
of consent they may entirely omit the form. Hence the law 
demanding their renewal of consent is not part of the law or 
form; for the mere fact that they are entirely excused from 
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the observance of the form, does not excuse them from th 
prescribed renewal of consent. Hence, similarly, the mere fact 
that by canon 1099 baptized non-Catholics are exempt from 
the law of form, does not exempt them from the law on renewal 
of consent, since this is not part of the law of form. 


Il. FurTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Though it is therefore not really relevant to the question at 
issue, it might be worth while, by way of digression, to examine 
more closely the argumentation Cappello uses above to prove 
that in a marriage between baptized non-Catholics there can 
never or hardly ever be a hidden impediment which can cease 
without dispensation. 

1. In his apparently exhaustive enumeration he reduces to 
three the diriment impediments that can cease without dis- 
pensation, namely: age, marriage bond, and disparity of cult. 
He might have added also raptus, which ceases when the 
abducted or violently detained party has been restored to 
liberty; though one may readily grant that this will usually 
be a public impediment. But, with the exception of his brief 
reference to disparity of cult, Cappello make no mention of 
the now-abrogated pre-Code impediments which ceased with- 
out dispensation with the promulgation of the Code. Among 
them was the impediment of illicit affinity, which resulted from 
fornication with the brother, sister or first cousin, nephew of 
niece, uncle or aunt, child or grandchild, parent or grand- 
parent, of the person one later married." This impediment, 
accordingly, covered a good many possibilities. Moreover, it 
was not restricted to Catholics, and it was of its nature occult; 
for the fornication from which it resulted was a normally 
hidden fact no less than the adultery that gives rise to the 
impediment of crime, and which Cappello rightly calls “natura 
sua occultum.”” 





NC, Noldin, De Sacramentis (ed. 7; Oeniponte: Rauch, 1908), n. 604. 
12De Matrimonio, n. 200. 
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The pre-Code impediments abrogated by the Code cannot 
legitimately be excluded from this discussion, first, because the 
law demanding renewal of consent is not a new law introduced 
by the Code, and secondly, marriages which were invalid by 
reason of some pre-Code impediment, were not convalidated 
merely by the fact that the impediment ceased by abrogation 
at the time of the Code’s promulgation. Hence the post-Code 
convalidation of such marriages is a post-Code question, to be 
decided according to the law of the Code. 

Thus the Code Commission, on June 3, 1918, replied that 
such marriages were not revalidated by the promulgation of 
the Code,” and the President of the Commission later explained 
that this reply “definitely means that such marriages are to be 
validated in accordance with c. 1133 and the following 
canons.” 

2. Moreover, in the discussion of marriage between baptized 
non-Catholics, Cappello’s proof that the impediment of previous 
marriage bond is natura sua public, does not seem altogether 
conclusive. For that which per se makes a previous marriage a 
public or provable fact, is the juridical form in which the con- 
tract was celebrated. But if both parties are non-Catholics, 
they are exempt from the law of canonical form. Hence 
Cappello’s further statement that even a secret marriage begets 
an impediment which is of its nature public, “cum legitima 
forma canonica ineatur,” does not seem accurate in a context 
concerning the marriage of non-Catholics, who are not bound 
to observe the canonical form. And, moreover, if at least one 
of the parties has been baptized, the marriage from which the 
impediment of bond arises can be valid irrespective even of any 
civil form demanded by the law of the state.” 

3. Furthermore, Cappello’s exclusion of the impediment of 


Acta Apostolicae Sedis, X, 346. 

MBouscaren, Canon Law Digest (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1934), I, Canon 1036. 

Cf. Vromant, De Martrimonio (ed. 4; Bruxelles: Desclée de Brouwer, 1938), n. 229; 
Mahoney, The Clergy Review, xv (1939), 455; Dalpiaz, Apollinaris, x (1936), 659; 
Schaaf, The Ecclesiastical Review, xc (1937), 182-188. 
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disparity of cult from the discussion, does not seem justifiable, 
“In casu,” he says, “nec est nec esse potest sermo de cultus 
disparitate, eo ipso quod uterque acatholicus baptizatus est.” 

The fact is that the pre-Code impediment of disparity 
among non-Catholics ceased not only with the promulgation 
of the Code, but also in countless cases before that date, because 
the unbaptized party became baptized, usually in some Pro- 
testant sect. Hence, once the impediment had thus ceased, the 
question of convalidation referred to a marriage antecedent to 
which both non-Catholic parties had been baptized. Accord- 
ingly, even granting for the moment Cappello’s restriction of 
the question to that of two baptized non-Catholics, thousands 
of pre-Code disparity cases rightly belong in this discussion, and 
in many of them the impediment was probably occult, owing 
to the impossibility of proving in court that one of the parties 
was still unbaptized at the time of the marriage; for few 
things are harder to prove than the negative fact of non- 
baptism. 

In the light of all this, one may challenge Cappello’s restric- 
tion of his question to a marriage in which both parties are not 
only non-Catholics but baptized, thus excluding from the dis- 
cussion non-Catholic marriages in which only one party has 
been baptized. Though every writer is entitled to determine 
his own state of the question, (a) the above-mentioned restric- 
tion does not seem relevant to the real question at issue, and 
(b) Cappello’s argument for his main theory, if it proved any- 
thing, would prove the exemption of two non-Catholics, 
whether one or both of them had been baptized. 

a) His original question, as he himself states it, is: ‘“Utrum 
acatholici, exempti a forma celebrationis matrimonii, subsint, 
necne, normis praefinitis in can. 1133 ss. ad simplicem con- 
validationem quod attinet.” As he well says, if both parties 
are unbaptized they are not subject to the Church’s jurisdiction, 
and are therefore free from the ecclesiastical law concerning 
renewal of consent. The real question at issue, then, is whether 





18 Jus Pontificium, xx (1940), 25. 
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baptism makes a person subject to canons 1133 ff. on the 
renewal of consent. If it does, then these canons oblige in the 
convalidation of non-Catholic marriages not only when both 
parties are baptized, but also when only one of them is baptized; 
for, in this latter case, the law binds the baptized party directly 
and the unbaptized party indirectly. Dalpiaz points this out 
in a passage to be quoted below. If, on the other hand, Cappello 
is right, and the mere fact of baptism does not bind a person 
to the observance of these canons because baptized non- 
Catholics have been exempted from them, then in the con- 
validation of non-Catholic marriages the renewal of consent is 
required neither when both parties are baptized nor when only 
one of them is baptized; for, in this latter case, if the baptized 
non-Catholic party is exempt from the eccelesiastical law, a 
fortiori the unbaptized party will also be exempt. 

b) Cappello’s sole argument for his theory, as shown above, 
is that the renewal of consent required under canons 1133 ff. 
is reducible to the form; consequently, since the marriage of 
two non-Catholics is exempted by canon 1099 from the re- 
quirement of form, it seems thereby also exempted from the 
law on renewal of consent. Now if this argument were valid, 
it would hold not only when both non-Catholics had been 
baptized, but equally well when only one of them had been 
baptized, for this latter case is likewise exempt from the law 
of form.” Again, therefore, there seems to be no sufficient 
reason for restricting this discussion to the case in which both 
of the non-Catholic parties have been baptized. 


III. CoNcLusIon 


To sum up, then, at the end of this long digression:—In the 
convalidating of a marriage between two non-Catholics, of 
whom at least one has been baptized, the parties cannot be 
exempt from the law on renewal of consent unless they are 
expressly so declared, as Cappello clearly and correctly ex- 
plains,”* for ecclesiastical laws per se bind all baptized persons 


MCf. canon 1099. 
Jus Pontificium, xx (1940), 26. 
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by reason of their baptism. Now, neither in the canons on 
convalidation nor anywhere else in the Code are non-Catholics 
explicitly declared exempt from the prescribed renewal of con- 
sent, nor can such an exemption be implicitly contained in 
canon 1099, which exempts non-Catholics from the law of 
form; for, as shown above, the prescribed renewal of consent 
cannot be reduced to the form. 

Hence it is that all other writers who have hitherto discussed 
this question have unanimously held baptized non-Catholics 
subject to the canons on convalidation. Most authors, it is true, 
do not even touch upon this question. A few merely point 
out that canons 1133-1135 contain a purely ecclesiastical law 
which therefore is not binding upon the unbaptized. Thus De 
Smet,” and Genicot-Salsmans.” A number of other writers, 
however, treat the matter expressly. Gasparri, in reference to 
a marriage between two baptized non-Catholics that was in- 
valid because of the impediment of age, says: 

Fingatur casus: Titius et Sempronia, acatholici baptizati, coram magistratu 
civili matrimonium contraxerunt nullum iure canonico non autem iure civili 
ob impedimentum aefatis ex parte mulieris: tractu temporis impedimentum 
cessavit, et modo coniuges, de conversione ad catholicam Ecclesiam cogitan- 
tes, volunt matrimonium convalidare: ad quid tenentur? Non est necessaria 
dispensatio ab impedimento, quia hoc iam cessavit; tenentur ad renovationem 
consensus, quia utraque pars est baptizata; non tenentur consensum renovafe 
in forma canonica substantiali, quia haec eos non obligat (can. 1099) ; igitur 
satis est ut consensum renovent modo externo privato.” 


Dalpiaz, in a rather complete explanation of the matter, has 
the following paragraphs relevant to the present question: 


Cum igitur novi Codicis leges vim retroactivam non habeant (cfr. AAS. 
1918, pag. 346), matrimonia inter acatholicos propter impedimentum dis- 
paritatis cultus nulliter contracta per Codicem non sunt eo ipso convalidata, 
sed convalidatione indigent, quae, ablato iam impedimento, fit per reno- 





19De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio (ed. 4; Brugis: Beyaert, 1927), n. 728. 
2Institutiones Theologiae Moralis (ed. 13; Bruxellis: 1936), II, 537, nota 3. 
21De Matrimonio (ed. 2; Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1932), II, n. 1198. 
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yationem consensus (c. 1133, par. 1). Haec autem renovatio consensus ad 
validatatem requiritur, etiam si utraque pars consensum initio praestitum non 
revocaverit (c. 1133, par. 2), et debet esse ‘novus voluntatis actus in matri- 
monium, quod constat ab initio nullum fuisse’ (c. 1134)... . 

Cum lex de renovando consensu sit mere ecclesiastica, patet eam coniuges 
infideles non obligare ideoque eorum matrimonia, cessata invaliditatis causa, 
statim convalidari; si e contra etiam alterutra tantum pars sit baptizata, etsi 
extra Ecclesiam catholicam, utraque pars eadem lege adstringitur et quidem 
pars baptizata directe, pars vero non baptizata indirecte ob individuitatem 
contractus.” 


Canon Mahoney, while discussing the convalidation of a mar- 
riage between two non-Catholics which was invalid by reason 
of pre-Code disparity of cult, points out that for convalidation 
the consent must be renewed according to the norms of canons 
1133 ff., but that it need not be renewed in the prescribed form, 
since the non-Catholic parties are not bound by the law of 
form.” This same doctrine is aptly expressed also by Timlin,” 
Fallon,” and Schaaf.” 

In conclusion, attention might be called to the fact that the 
Holy Office on March 8, 1899, gave an important decision 
relevant to the present question.” The case was that of Amalia, 
an unbaptized Protestant, who had married John, a baptized 
Protestant. After the marriage Amalia was baptized in a 
Protestant sect and continued to live with her husband for 
some time. Later, after a civil divorce, Amalia asked permission 
to marry a Catholic. The Archbishop who presented the case 
pointed out that Protestants do not know that a marriage be- 
tween a baptized and an unbaptized person is invalid, and he 
therefore asked: Granted that the parties were ignorant of the 
fact that their marriage was invalid by reason of disparity of 


2A pollinaris, v1 (1933), 360-363. 

The Clergy Review, x (1935), 226-228. 

“The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, xim (1941), 621 ff. 

“The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, wv (1940), 428-429. 

“The Ecclesiastical Review, xcm (1935), 302. 

"Gasparri, Codicis Iuris Canonici Fontes (Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1926), IV, n. 1217; 
or Acta Sanctae Sedis, XXXI, 691-692. 
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cult, did the marital life of Amalia with John convalidate the 
marriage after the baptism of Amalia? To this the Holy Office 
replied, with the subsequent approval of Leo XIII: 


Praevio iuramento ab Amalia in Curia N. N. praestando, quo declaret 
matrimonium contractum cum Ioanne post baptismum ipsius Amaliae, ab 
iisdem, scientibus illius nullitatem, ratificatum non fuisse in loco ubi matri- 
monia clandestina vel mixta valida habentur, et dummodo R. P. D. Archi- 
episcopus moraliter certus sit de asserta ignorantia sponsorum circa impedi- 
mentum disparitatis cultus, detur mulieri documentum libertatis ex capite 
ipsius disparitatis cultus. 


It should be noted that in those days wherever the Tametsi 
had been promulgated, baptized Protestants were bound by the 
law of form just as much as Catholics, except where such con- 
cessions as the Benedictine Declaration were in force. In such 
places only marital cohabitation would have been needed for 
convalidation, if the prescribed renewal of consent were re- 
ducible to the form; for, in this hypothesis, the same circum- 
stances which excused the parties from the observance of the 
form would thereby have excused them also from the need of 
a renewal of consent to be made after discovering the original 
nullity. 

But the Holy Office indicated that this marriage between 
two non-Catholics would remain unconvalidated unless it were 
ratified by the parties not only in a place where they were 
excused from the form, but also “scientibus illius nullitatem,” 
or, in other words, by a renewal of consent such as was later 
defined in canon 1134 as: “novus voluntatis actus in matri- 
monium quod constet ab initio nullum fuisse.” Accordingly, 
the Holy Office added: “‘Archiepiscopus etc.” 

This decision of the Holy Office has just as much weight 
today as it had in 1899, for in the law on the renewal of consent 
required for convalidation the only change made by the Code 
was the abrogation of the old requirement that the party aware 
of the impediment should inform the other party—a point that 
has no bearing on the present question. 
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FORM-CRITICISM OF THE SYNOPTIC HEALING 
NARRATIVES 


LAURENCE J. McGINLEY, S.J. 


Woopstocx COLLEGE 


III. NovELLeE AND MIRACLE-STORY 


N classifying, for form-critical purposes, the stories of 

miraculous healings recorded in the synoptic Gospels, 
Dibelius and Bultmann have employed more or less parallel 
categories. Just as the paradigm of Dibelius corresponds in 
general to the apothegm of Bultmann,’ so all the healing nar- 
ratives which Dibelius names “‘novellen” are classified by Bult- 
mann under the heading “‘miracle-stories.” We conclude our 
study of these authors’ theoretical analysis of healing narra- 
tives by an evaluation of these two categories. 


A. THe Nove.te or DiseELius 


As the Christian preacher shaped the first growth of the 
synoptic tradition, exemplified by the paradigms, so, Dibelius 
believes, the Christian narrator was of special importance in 
guiding its subsequent development. The sources are indeed 
silent regarding this group of narrators; but that there were 
men capable of telling stories from the life of Jesus with 
breadth, color, and a certain art, may be concluded with cer- 
tainty, Dibelius feels, from the very existence of such stories. 
That these narratives were not destined for use in preaching is 
evident from their form: their broadness rendered a paradig- 
matic use impossible; their technique betrays a certain delight 
in telling tales; their “topic” closely approaches the literary 
species cultivated beyond the pale of Christianity, especially 
in description of the illness and its cure, verification of the 
healing’s success, and, in common with the paradigm, a choral- 
acclamation of the wonderworker at the end. Dibelius names 
this group ‘“Novellen”—short-stories or tales—because they 


1These two form-categories were examined in a previous article, “Paradigm and Apothegm,” 
TuroLocicar Srupms, HI (1942), 47-68. 
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approach the literary forms of the world.’ 


Examples. Dibelius selects nine narratives from Mark a; 
clearly belonging to this category. All are miracle stories and 
six are accounts of healings: 

The leper, Mr 1:40 ff. 

The Gerasene demoniac, Mr 5:1 ff. 

The daughter of Jairus and the woman with the issue of blood, 

Mr 5:21 ff. 

The deaf and dumb man, Mr 7:32 ff. 

The blind man of Bethsaida, Mr 8:22 ff. 

The possessed boy, Mr 9:14 ff. 
One story from Luke is included because of its novellistic traits, 
though it has been reworked by the evangelist: 

The widow’s son at Nain, L 7:11 ff.* 

Form. These stories are, in general complete, independent 
narratives. Transitions, if present, may well be due to the 
evangelist, and their removal will render the story more in- 
telligible. However, the link between the story of Jairus’ 
daughter and that of the woman with the issue of blood seems 
to have existed prior to the redaction. 

Occasionally it is easy to see that the evangelist has inserted 
the novellen into his work by comments of a pragmatic nature. 
This is particularly true of the stereotyped command not to 
divulge what has taken place. The injunction may easily be 
separated from the story itself, e.g., at the end of the account 
of the blind man and that of the deaf and dumb man, which 
have reached their real and typical conclusion earlier. Prac- 
tically speaking it was impossible to keep the cure secret—was 
the man hitherto blind to go on living in retirement? Hence 
it is a question of the evangelist’s well known theory of the 
Messianic secret. Thus Mr 5:43a: “And he strictly charged 





2M. Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (2nd ed.; Tubingen, 1933), pp. 66 f. 
This book is hereafter cited simply as “Dibelius.” 

5Dibelius, p. 68. The other novellen from Mark are: Mr 4:35 ff., 6:35 ff., 6:45 ff. Five 
miracle stories from John may be added here, the author believes, as they show character- 
istics of the novelle, though they have been retouched. Of these, four are healing narratives: 
J 4:46 @., $:1 ff., 9:1 ff., 11:1 ff. 
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them to let no one know of this,”’ is to be removed from the 
story of the daughter of Jairus. On the other hand, in Mr 
1:43-44 the leper was really forbidden to mingle with men 
until legally declared clean. Mark, understanding the prohibi- 
tion according to his theory, added verse 45: “But the man 
when departed began to speak freely and to spread abroad the 
whole story ... ; and they came to him from all sides.” Sim- 
ilarly he has added 7:36-37 to the story of the deaf and dumb 
man, and 5:18-20 to that of the Gerasene demoniac, though 
both accounts had reached their genuine, novellistic conclu- 
sion previously, in order to give a picture of the numerous 
following of Jesus.‘ 

In the story of the young man of Nain, a true novelle may 
be discovered by removing L 7:13: “And the Lord, seeing 
her, felt compassion towards her and said to her, ‘Weep not’,” 
which is characteristically Lucan; and 7:15b; “And he gave 
him to his mother,” which re-echoes 3K 17:23 and L 9:42 
(where it was also introduced by Luke). We then have a 
better sequence. Two genuinely novellistic traits are the verifi- 
cation of the miracle—the youth begins to speak—and the ac- 
clamation of the crowd. Both in paradigm and novelle such 
choral-endings indicate that the story is intended for propa- 
ganda. The present narrative was not suited for use in preach- 
ing: its theme was too unique and drew too much attention to 
itself. Rather it was to a certain extent a substitute for preach- 
ing in a circle of hearers who were already accustomed to the 
marvels done by gods and prophets. The acclamation forms 
the genuine conclusion of this novelle; the following verse, L 
7:17: “And this word concerning him spread throughout 
Judea and into all the country round about it,” is to be at- 
tributed to the evangelist." 

The lengthiness of the novellen is evident from a compari- 
son with the paradigms. It is due chiefly to the broadness of 
the description which indicates composers who knew how to 


_ 


‘Dibelius, pp. 69 ff., 72 f. Dibelius, pp. 71 f. 
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tell a story and loved to do so. In contrast with the edifying 
style of the paradigm, the novelle delights in profane motifs, 
The coloring is not dulled, the living realism of the tale is not 
constrained by an effort to instruct or edify. This is clearly 
shown in the “worldly” behavior of the disciples. Because of 
this relatively profane character, all sayings of Jesus of general 
import are overshadowed. Jesus’ words on faith to Jairus and 
the father of the possessed boy refer not to belief in His mission 
but to trust in His power. The novelle presents not Jesus the 
herald of the Kingdom of God but Jesus the wonder-worker. 
What was incidental in the paradigm is now the central point, 
the miracle.° 

This is evident from the conclusion of these stories, which 
verifies the reality of the miracle. If this does not appear 
clearly, the pragmatic endings inserted by the evangelists are 
at fault. Thus the story of the leper really ends with Mr 1:44: 
“Offer for thy purification what Moses commanded”; that 
of the deaf and dumb man ends with Mr 7:35: “And he spoke 
aright.” Similarly the proper ending of the story of the blind 
man is in Mr 8:25 and that of the Gerasene demoniac in Mr 
$:15. The account of the possessed boy terminates with a 
counsel of Jesus for the disciples, Mr 9:29: ‘This kind can 
be cast out by naught save prayer”: which is a miracle-recipe 
for the performing of such cures in the future. On this occa- 
sion the people marvel and run to Jesus, an expression of popu- 
lar veneration for the great man which can easily pass into 
cult-worship of a hero. A mysterious spell surrounds the figure 
of the wonderworker; while some grow fearful in his presence, 
others are drawn to him; as soon as he touches the bier of the 
youth, the pall-bearers halt.’ 

The interest of the novellen in the wonderworker is most 
clearly shown, however, when his actions are described. This is 
done in such detail that we are given some insight into the 
technique of the miracle. In this, the novelle approaches 


®Dibelius, pp. 73-76. ‘"Dibelius, pp. 76 ff. 
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literary miracle stories much more closely than did the para- 
digm. Not only does its diction give a more profane impres- 
sion, but the “topic” of the miracle narrative, as employed in 
the world, appears with considerable regularity. One of the 
favorite devices of such narration is a description of the serious 
nature of the sickness and the futility of all attempts to cure 
it, in order to extol the miraculous healing. Thus the history 
of the illness is given in the story of the possessed boy, the 
demoniac, the woman with the issue of blood. To stress the 
same point, we are told that Jesus was mocked in Jairus’ home, 
that the disciples were unable to heal the possessed boy, that 
the youth from Nain was already on the way to burial.’ 

We must understand everything narrated concerning the 
technique of the cure in a similar light. It is characteristic that 
Jairus requests the wonderworker to “come, lay thy hands 
upon her,” that the guides of the deaf and dumb man and the 
blind man do likewise, that the woman with the issue of blood 
is determined to touch his garment. Interest is focussed on 
these technical details of the art of miraculous cures. Jesus asks 
the devil his name, for knowing this gives power over the 
spirits. Frequently a miraculous formula is employed: “I will; 
be thou made clean,” Mr 1:41; “Thou unclean spirit, go out 
of the man,” Mr 5:8. Twice the formula is given in the original 
Aramaic: “Talitha, cum,” Mr 5:41, and “Ephphatha,” Mr 
7:34. This use of strange words gives an air of mystery to the 
event and this in turn augments faith in the power of the 
wonderworker. There may, however, be another motive: by 
reporting the magic word, the narrator made possible its use. 
The story of the possessed boy ends with a miracle-recipe: the 
reenacting of such miracles in the community was therefore 
taken into account. Evidently the narrators desired to be of 
assistance to the Christians by a detailed description of the heal- 
ing technique and particularly by recording the formulae, at 
times in their foreign tongue.’ 


_—— 


*Dibelius, pp. 78 ff.  “Dibelius, pp. 80 f 
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Accompanying the formula, or taking its place, there are 
definite gestures. These were present in the paradigms, but 
only incidentally. The significance in the novelle appears most 
clearly in the story of the deaf and dumb man and that of the 
blind man. In the latter case we have the laying on of hands, 
in the former, “he thrust his fingers into the man’s ears... 
and looking up to heaven, he sighed,” Mr 7:33-34. This sigh 
was also part of the cure, as is certain from a comparison with 
those magic recipes in which staring and breathing heavily are 
means of absorbing power. ‘Taking by the hand” is another 
healing gesture: the possessed boy, the daughter of Jairus; so 
too, touching the bier of the widow’s son. The transfer of 
strength from Jesus to the woman with the issue of blood is 
described quite clearly as effected by her contact with his 
garment. In two cases a remedy is used beside the gesture: 
spittle, which was a popular cure in primitive medicine and 
magic. Once more the desire to be of practical help for the 
Christians endowed with healing powers is evident, especially 
when the cure is described by stages, as in the case of the pos- 
sessed boy and the blind man.” 

This last motif, the gradual healing, can also be ascribed to 
the tendency to confirm the success of the miracle. In the 
paradigm the healing is sometimes verified, e.g., by the paralytic 
carrying his bed, Mr 2:12; but stress is laid on the faith aroused. 
In the novelle, the cure itself is emphasized: the leper must 
show himself to the priests; the resuscitated maiden is to be 
given food. In the story of the Gerasene demoniac (omitting 
the secondary conclusion appended by the evangelist: Mr 5:18- 
20) the miracle is so insisted on, that Jesus is presented not asa 
beneficent Savior who helps, but as a sinister doer of marvels 
who terrifies. Possibly the destruction of the whole herd of 
swine is intended to establish the grandeur of the exorcism.” 

Sitz im Leben. These are the “worldly” characteristics of 
the novelle as analyzed by Dibelius. His next step is to define 





WDibelius, pp. 82 ff. 'Dibelius, pp. 84 f. 
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its religious significance in the framework of the Gospels. When 
Jesus takes only the three chosen disciples into Jairus’ home, 
when He leads the deaf and dumb man aside from the crowd, 
the blind man outside the village, before healing them, this 
is not to hide His Messiasship—an idea of Mark, expressed in 
secondary conclusions which must be separated from the gen- 
uine account. The wonderworker here avoids the public be- 
cause he is sent by God and God’s act must not be seen by pro- 
fane eyes. In these and similar instances it is a question of 
“epiphany-stories” in which the divine power of the divine 
wonderworker appears visibly. The miracle is told for its own 
sake; it is the manifestation of the divine on earth. In the 
novellen the epiphany is a goal in itself.” 

From this, the significance of these narratives in the primitive 
mission activity can be perceived. The novelle shed no new 
light on the message of salvation, but it did demonstrate the 
superiority of the “Lord Jesus” and eliminate the competition 
of other cult-gods. Its importance in this respect is clear if one 
remembers two facts of Hellenistic religious history: the occa- 
sional substitution of miracle stories for myth, as in the case 
of Asklepios and Sarapis, and the effacing of the boundaries 
between god and god-sent man, as in that of Apollonios of 
Tyana and others. One could tell no real myths about Jesus, 
but there were His deeds to furnish propagandistic novellen. 
Their telling served to show that this human life was really 
divine.” 

Origin. Regarding the origin of the novellen, Dibelius sug- 
gests three possibilities. The first is based on the existence of 
intermediate forms: paradigms restyled after the manner of 
the novellen. The best example of these is the story of the in- 
firm woman, L 13:10-17. This story ultimately depends on 
more or less the same material as its paradigmatic parallels: 
Mr 3:1 ff., the man with the withered hand, and L 14:1 ff., 
the man with dropsy. As in Mark, the synagogue furnishes 


_—_— 


"Dibelius, pp. 90 f. 'Dibelius, pp. 93 f. 
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the scene. As in the paradigm from Luke, a discourse follows 
the healing. But the discourse is more literary than in the two 
paradigms and more lengthy, though it has the paradigmatic 
edifying conclusion and the healing itself has unmistakably 
been fashioned into a novelle.* Here, then, is one possible 
source of the novellen: the development of short paradigms 
into longer narratives by the insertion of a richer miracle-topic 
and other elements of the narrative style, e.g., dialogue.” This 
was not always a literary process. It could occur automatically 
as soon as the stories were separated from the preaching and 
were told as independent tales by men accustomed to narrate 
in the fashion of the familiar wonder-story or anecdote. Often, 
though not always, this process meant a further separation of 
tradition from historical reality, inasmuch as it presented the 
unique as the usual. But the details with which the paradigms 
were enriched have a certain degree of probability, for the 
schematic form of the healing account would never have arisen 
had not the relations of wonderworker and sick person followed 
a recurrent pattern.” 

From this a second possible genesis of the novellen can be 
discerned. Once the need was felt to fill out the concise para- 
digmatic account, not only Christian but also extraneous 
motifs could be employed for its expansion. And in conjunc- 
tion with this possibility, a third likely origin of this group 
must also be considered: the taking over, and remolding, of 
entire non-Christian stories.” 





MDibelius, p. 94 ff. As other intermediate forms, he cites the story of the woman taken 
in adultery, J 7:53 ff., and some fragments from the Gospel of the Nazarenes. 

15Cf. “The Structure and Literary Character of the Gospels,” Harv. Theol. Rev., XX 
(1927), 159; also “Zur Formgeschichte der Evangelien,” Theol. Rund., N.F. 1 (1929), 202 
f., where Dibelius suggests that this may have occurred in Mr 1:40-45 (the leper). He 
adds: “Es kénnen aber auch solche Novellen, die nur auf Jesus iibertragene Wunderger 
chichten sind und darum profanen Charakter haben, durch Minderung profaner und Ein- 
fiigung christlicher Ziige den Paradigmen ahnlicher werden; eine Entwicklung dieser At 
sehen wir in der verchristlichenden Bearbeitung mancher Markus-Novellen durch Matthius 
vor Augen.” (!) 

16Pibelius, pp. 96 f. ?’Dibelius, p. 97. 
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The probability of such transplanting can be seen by re- 
flecting that two different tendencies thus concur: the desire 
of the Christians to narrate many great deeds of their Savior 
which would proclaim His epiphany, and the inclination of 
popular tradition to link any current unattached story with 
the hero of the day. At times such a process may have been 
unconscious: Jewish-Christian narrators made Jesus the hero 
of legends about the prophets or the rabbis; converted pagans 
told of the Christian Savior the reshaped tales of gods and 
wonder-workers. At least two Gospel narratives show that 
this actually occurred. The story of the Gerasene demoniac, 
Mr §:1-17, is one. It not only lacks the Gospel ethos but its 
conclusion (omitting 18-20) is contrary to Jesus’ mission. The 
tale’s nonchalance regarding the damage done, and its indiffer- 
ent account of the people’s desire that Jesus depart from them, 
show that the narrator is concerned only with the grandeur of 
the miracle. We can suppose that the story was originally told 
of a Jewish exorcist. The owner of the swine might then be 
disregarded, for he would be a Gentile; and the destruction of 
the despised animals would form a satisfactory conclusion for 
the Jewish narrator. In similar fashion, the story of the miracle 
at Cana was transferred from Dionysos or a kindred divinity 
and applied to Jesus.” 

The historical value of any novelle depends on the question: 
In which of these three ways did it originate? In general this 
cannot be decided. All that can be said is that, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, the novelle is further from the 
historical occurrence than was the paradigm. However, if a 
novelle is developed from a paradigm, we may conjecture an 
historical basis or starting point, and even the foreign material 
adopted by the narrators has been Christianized.” 


'Dibelius, pp. 97 ff. 

"Dibelius, pp. 99 f.; cf. “The Structure and Literary Character of the Gospels,” p. 166: 
“The novellen stand on a rather lower level in respect of credibility, for the marks of the 
world are all too clearly stamped upon them.” 
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Dibelius follows this treatment of the novelle by discussing 
one more category of independent stories, the legend. Thex 
are pious tales of some holy man in whose deeds and fate people 
are interested. He distinguishes the etiological cult-legend, 
which serves to justify some religious practice or belief, and 
the personal-legend. The story of the Passion exemplifies the 
former. Of the purely personal legend there are but few ex- 
amples in the synoptic Gospels. Most of them concern sec- 
ondary characters; only one records a healing: the ten lepers, 
L 17:12 ff. This incident is not presented as a paradigm: it 
does not end with a general saying of import to the community. 
Nor is it a novelle: there is no inclination to describe the miracle, 
It is a personal-legend in which Jesus is the central figure, but 
it is not possible to establish its origin or historical value”. Ac- 
cordingly, we may pass over this group of narratives as not 
pertinent to our subject and evaluate Dibelius’ description of 
the novellen. 

Criticism. Ostensibly, Dibelius again employs the construc- 
tive approach by beginning with the Sitz im Leben. In estab- 
lishing this, his first step is to postulate the formative influence 
of a group of narrators, corresponding to the preachers who 
molded the paradigm. Here, however, the constructive method 
breaks down: the sources are silent on the very existence of 
such a group. Dibelius is certain, none the less, that these men 
existed and he constantly speaks of them as a definite factor 
in developing the novellistic form. Insofar as this is not mere 
assumption of the point at issue, his reasoning may be outlined 
thus: the paradigms were formed for use by preachers: atqui, 
the novelle so differs from the paradigm that it could not be 
used by preachers; therefore, it was created by narrators. His 
major premise has been discussed in a previous article”: there 
is no proof that the paradigms were actually employed in 
preaching and thus received their form. His minor premise, 


—— 


2D ibelius, pp. 101 f., 117 f. 
21THeoLocicat Strupies, III (1942), 54 &. 
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apart from its assumption of the major, will be considered 
shortly. His conclusion is illogical and remains gratuitous. The 
group of narrators, as Fascher noted, is never more than an 
hypothesis.” 

Dibelius’ further specification of the Sitz im Leben of these 
narratives is equally unsatisfactory. It is true that they clearly 
manifest Jesus’ divine power and are therefore, in a certain 
sense, “epiphany-stories.” But this by no means proves that 
they were substitutes for preaching, created to outshine the 
wonders accredited to rival cult-divinities. Their aim is not to 
dazzle, but by sober recital of events to awaken faith in Jesus’ 
person. To see in them an attempt to preserve miracle-recipes 
for the guidance of Christian wonder-workers is even more 
fantastic. The only words of Jesus recorded in this regard are 
contained in Mr 9:29: “This kind can be cast out by naught 
save prayer (and fasting”) ”, clearly a spiritual counsel, remote 
from any of the current magic-formulae. Indeed the impos- 
sibility of establishing any Sitz im Leben for these narratives, 
distinct from that of the paradigms, is evident from the number 
of verses Dibelius removes as paradigmatic, and from the ex- 
istence of admittedly intermediate forms. 

Turning now to Dibelius’ analysis of the novellistic form, 
we note two tendencies. The first is an insistence that the 
characteristics of the novelle differ sharply from these of the 
paradigm and render it unfit for use in preaching. The second 
is a rejection of all verses that do not fit the “typical” novelle. 
Transitions must be removed, comments of a pragmatic na- 
ture eliminated, paradigmatic conclusions excised, Lucan details 
deleted. Now it is undeniable that many verses in these nar- 
ratives are due directly to the evangelist. This merely proves 
that Mark and Luke were really authors, not simply collectors 
of stories already formed. It is legitimate, therefore, in study- 


"E. Fascher, Die formgeschichtliche Methode (Giessen, 1924), p. 70. 
S$ Mt 17:21, according to the more probable reading: cf. A. Merk, N. T. Greece et 
Latine (3rd ed.; Rome, 1938), in A. |. 
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ing an individual narrative, to prescind from certain verses, 
e.g., those which serve simply to bind the incident to the gen- 
eral apologetic scheme. But this is all. We may not simply 
discard such verses, nor prescind from all portions of the nar- 
ratives which do not correspond to a preestablished type, 
Dibelius’ procedure, therefore, is most arbitrary. He gives no 
proof that Jesus did not actually impose silence on those He 
healed, lest their unrestrained enthusiasm further harden the 
hearts of His adversaries, or revive in His followers that world- 
ly concept of the Messias He was striving to correct. Likewise, 
that many cures resulted in an increase of fame and followers 
is a natural detail of the story which it is most unreasonable 
to reject. Finally, to remove certain conclusions because they 
resemble the paradigm, is simply to fit facts to theory ina 
petitio principii. 

The first characteristic distinguishing the novelle from the 
paradigm is said to be the breadth of its description. It is true 
that some of the novellen are longer and more detailed than 
any paradigm, e.g., the story of the Gerasene demoniac, Mr 
5:1 ff. However, comparing the healing narratives in each 
category, we note that four of the five paradigms and four of 
the seven novellen are of the same average length, six verses. 
Moreover, the paradigmatic story of the paralytic, Mr 2:1-12, 
is longer than the average healing novelle, and the novellistic 
account of the blind man of Bethsaida, Mr 8:22-26, is as short 
as any paradigm. Finally, as regards detail, the healing of the 
blind man near Jericho, Mr. 10:46 ff., is told at least as vividly 
as the cure of the leper, Mr. 1:40 ff. 

The second distinguishing characteristic is said to be a pro- 
fane, that is, non-edifying style, despite the fact that in the 
stories of the leper, the daughter of Jairus, the woman with the 
issue of blood, and the possessed boy, faith in Jesus, goal of all 
preaching, is stressed as clearly as in any paradigm. It is true, 
of course, that the evangelists were not as preoccupied with 
the question of edification as is Dibelius. The idea of judging 
the Master’s deeds did not occur to them: they were His deeds 
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and therefore worth recording, even though, as in the case of 
the swine at Gerasa, the full import of His act might not be 
clear.* However, the fact that in these stories Jesus is presented 
as a wonder-worker is by no means to be considered a “world- 
ly” trait. The miracle-motif itself is essentially religious and 
could well find a place in the early missionary preaching. 

Here we may note a significant fact that will explain all the 
rest of the characteristics by which Dibelius seeks to distinguish 
paradigm from novelle: the novellen, without exception, are 
stories of miracles. The stylistic traits of this category, there- 
fore, are conditioned by the content of the narratives rather 
than by their external form. Since there is no essential differ- 
ence between the categories in breadth of style or religious tone, 
and since miracle stories are also included among the paradigms 
—with gestures, proof of the cure, and choral-ending—we 
may reasonably conclude that the sharp distinction Dibelius has 
drawn between these categories is an exaggeration. 

The “topic” of the miracle narrative, so much insisted on 
by Dibelius, will be studied in detail in subsequent articles. In 
passing, however, we may note a few inaccuracies. The history 
of the illness is not necessarily a device to extol the miracle: it 
is a natural part of the story of any cure; even in the most 
modern clinic it includes details as to the seriousness of the 
disease and previous unsuccessful treatments. Nor does Jesus 
ask the devil’s name in order to win power over him: that 
power is already His, as is evident from the supplication: 
“I adjure thee by God, not to torment me,” Mr 5:7. Again, 
the words, “I will; be thou made clean,” Mr 1:41, are certainly 
not a miracle-formula: Jesus merely grants the leper his request. 
Nor do any of Jesus’ phrases in these cures resemble at all con- 
temporary Greek and Jewish magic-recipes.” As for words 


—_—— 


“Cf. Grandmaison, Jesus Christ, II, 151 f. 

Examples of Hellenic and rabbinic magic formulae will be given in subsequent articles. 
It would seem that the desire to guide Christian wonder-workers by revealing Jesus’ technique 
should conflict with the desire to portray the Master as thaumaturge par excellence, out- 
shining all rival cult-divinities. Dibelius, however, does not discuss the point. 
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that have been preserved in Aramaic, the “air of mystery” 
vanishes if we recall that Jesus’ original hearers spoke Aramaic, 
and the evangelist is careful to translate the words for those of 
his readers who did not. Finally, the fact that Jesus heals in- 
differently with gestures or without, indicates clearly enough 
that these gestures are symbolic as well as instrumental, and 
are efficacious not of themselves but by the will of the Savior. 

Regarding the historical value of the novellen, Dibelius main- 
tains that some of these stories were developed by expansion of 
the paradigms. But this presupposes that the novellen are of 
later date, and for this no proof is given. Nor was it possible 
in the first two decades of Christianity, as it actually existed, 
for extraneous motifs and foreign material to penetrate the 
tradition in the manner Dibelius suggests. Even at a later date, 
the apocrypha were rejected. We may therefore pass over his 
comments on the historical trustworthiness of these narratives, 
merely noting that once again form-criticism has produced 
quite negative results in this regard. 


B. THe Mriracre-Story oF BULTMANN 


Having discussed the transmission of the sayings of Jesus 
under the two general headings ““Apothegms” and “Sayings of 
the Lord,” Bultmann devotes the second section of his work 
on the synoptic tradition to the narrative material.” This he 
divides into two sections: “MiracleStories” and ‘Historical 
Narratives and Legends.” The first of these sections corre- 
sponds to the novellen of Dibelius. It includes all ten of the 
novellen and ten other miracle accounts beside. Of these twenty 
stories, twelve are healing narratives, seven healing stories being 
included in both the parallel categories, novelle and miracle- 
story. The miraculous healings previously discussed as apothegms 
are not reconsidered here, except incidentally, because Bult- 
mann believes that they are not told in the style of the miracle- 
story, the cure being subservient to the point of the apothegm. 





%R. Bultmann, Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition (2nd ed.; Gottingen, 1951); 
pp. 223-346. This work is hereafter referred to simply as “Bultmann.” 
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An exception is made, however, in regard to Mr 2:1-12, the 
paralytic, since the author believes that this was originally a 
miracle-story, which was later transformed into an apothegm.” 


Examples. The following accounts of healings are listed as 
miracle-stories: 

The possessed man in the synagogue, Mr 1:21 ff. and par. 

The Gerasene demoniac, Mr 5:1 ff. and par. 

The possessed boy, Mr 9:14 ff. and par. 

The dumb possessed man, Mt 9:32 ff. 

The mother-in-law of Peter, Mr 1:29 ff. and par. 

The leper, Mr 1:40 ff. and par. 

The paralytic, Mr 2:1 ff. and par. 

The deaf and dumb man, Mr 7:32 ff. 

The blind man of Bethsaida, Mr 8:22 ff. 

The blind man near Jericho, Mr 10:46 ff. and par. 

The two blind men, Mt 9:27 ff. 

The daughter of Jairus and the woman with the issue of 
blood, Mr 5:21 ff. and par. 

The widow’s son at Nain, L 7:11 ff.” 


Form. After a detailed analysis of each of these healing nar- 
ratives and a similar analysis of the nature-miracles, Bultmann 
discusses the form and history of the miracle-stories as a group. 
He begins with some general remarks. 

Miracles are an essential part of the synoptic tradition. They 
are told not as notable occurrences but as deeds of Jesus. How- 
ever, their aim is not biographical: they portray Jesus’ might 
rather than His character. Hence Jesus’ motive is not generally 
mentioned, merely His pity, or a desire to arouse faith. The 
miracles are, as it were, something independent of His personal 
will, functioning automatically, as may be clearly seen in the 
cure of the woman with the issue of blood. In accord with this, 
the inner disposition of the person healed is practically never 
considered. Of course, in healing miracles, the faith of those 
who request the cure is a necessary condition. But this faith is 
not belief in Jesus’ message or His person, in the modern sense; 





"Bultmann, p. 223. **Bultmann, pp. 223-230. 
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it is merely the trust due the wonder-worker. Nor is it men- 
tioned out of psychological interest or as a necessary psychic 
circumstance for the success of the cure, as is shown by the fact 
that it need not be the faith of the sick person himself; that of 
his intermediaries suffices. Since this faith signifies acknowledg- 
ment of Jesus’ position, all light falls on Him, not on the sick 
person. When the miracle has taken place, interest in the person 
cured ceases; the paralytic’s gratitude is not recorded nor that 
of the father of the possessed boy. Mr 5:19, where the Gerasene 
asks to accompany Jesus, is an editorial addition; and L 17:11 
ff., the ten lepers, is a special case where a miracle-story has been 
made to serve as an apothegm teaching gratitude. As in the 
apothegms, there is a lack of detailed portraiture, and every- 
thing subserves the point of the story: in the apothegms Jesus’ 
saying, here the miracle. Finally, the synoptic tradition is not 
concerned with the effects of the miracle on the general outline 
of Jesus’ history.” 

Bultmann next presents, in fine schematic outline, a detailed 
study of the style or “phenomenology” of ‘the miracle-story— 
what Dibelius called its “topic.” As this study is based entirely 
on analogies, however, it will be better to evaluate it in the last 
of the present articles, when considering the typical healing 
narrative. Meanwhile we may examine briefly his general survey 
of the synoptic narrative technique, which is appended to his 
discussion of the transmission of all the narrative material. 

Bultmann’s first observation concerns the conciseness of the 
narrative style. Except for the history of the Passion, no passage 
treats of events covering more than two days: generally they are 
but brief scenes lasting a few minutes or hours. All the narra- 
tives are also constructed to present merely a single chain of 
events. Two simultaneous series of actions are never recorded, 
e.g., the thoughts of Jairus while the woman with the issue of 
blood delays their journey. The law of “scenic duality” likewise 





2Bultmann, pp. 233-236. *Bultmann, pp. 236-241. 
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reigns throughout these stories. Jesus and His interlocutor (or 
group of such) alone take part in the action; the other char- 
acters are merely supernumeraries. Thus in Mr 2:1-10 the para- 
lytic remains out of consideration during the debate. If more 
than one character is necessary for the story, they appear in 
succession, not simultaneously. The story of the woman with 
the issue of blood, Mr 5:21-43, is inserted quite primitively into 
that of Jairus’ daughter. In L 7:11 ff. the Jewish elders and the 
friends of the centurion converse with Jesus, one group after 
the other, and the former are forgotten as soon as the latter 
appear. It is a subsequent development when in the Matthean 
redaction of the conversation between Jesus and the Syro- 
phoenician woman, Mt 15:23, the disciples also speak.” 

If a group enters the scene, it is presented, in the primitive 
style, as a unit. Such groups speak either as a chorus or through 
their representatives. Differentiation of those within the group 
is hardly ever to be observed—or else it is a sign of a more 
developed style, as in John. There is, however, a noticeable ten- 
dency toward individualizing in popular tradition, and this is 
manifest in the synoptic narratives by an inclination to name 
the characters.” 

Little is said of the motives and feelings of Jesus and the other 
characters; if they are portrayed, it is done only indirectly. 
From time to time, however, small striking touches are to be 
found which show the need for plastic presentation: e.g., Mr 
10:50 (the blind man) : “Casting off his cloak he leaped up and 
came to Jesus”; L 7:14, (the widow’s son at Nain): “The 
bearers stood still.” Such features are rare. The novellistic in- 
terest stirring in them becomes more active in the further 
development of the tradition, but it is manifest even in the 
synoptic Gospels to a degree. Thus the youth at Nain is the only 
son of his mother and she is a widow, L 7:12. This is a typical 
legendary trait, as is clear from L 9:38, where the possessed boy 





“Bultmann, pp. 335 f. Cf. his Die Erforschung der synoptischen Evengelien (2nd ed.; 
Giessen, 1930), p. 16. S2Bultmann, pp. 336 ff. 
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is made the only son of his father, a fact not known in Mr 9:17, 
Similarly in L 8:42, the daughter of Jairus has become his only 
daughter, in contrast to Mr 5:23. More innocuous, but me- 
thodically of interest, is the fact that the ear struck off in 
Gethsemane is the right ear in L 22:50, which was not yet 
remarked in Mr 14:47, and the withered hand of Mr 3:1 has 
become the right hand in L 6:6." 

In this connection, another trait of popular style may be 
mentioned: the use of direct discourse, which serves to report 
motives and feelings indirectly. There is also a tendency to 
create new sayings for the characters involved, partly by filling 
out their conversation, partly by recasting the earlier account 
in direct discourse. Sometimes, naturally, the opposite process is 
discernible, but not as frequently. The request of the Syro- 
phoenician woman is in direct discourse in Mt 15:22, 25 in con- 
trast to Mr 7:26; the touch of the woman with the issue of 
blood is merely described in Mr 5:30 while it is spoken of 
by Jesus in L 8:46. On the other hand, in the interests of a 
smoother narrative style, Luke sometimes merely reports what 
is direct discourse in Mark, e.g. L 8:29, 32. In general, however, 
of two related passages the one with the direct discourse is to be 
judged secondary.” 

In popular narration, numbers also play 4 special role, 
especially the number two. This is not due to a mythical motif 
but to a desire for symmetry. The tendency is manifest in the 
synoptic tradition where two supernumeraries are presented, 
though originally there was only one or an indefinite number. 
Thus in Mt 8:28 ff. the one Gerasene demoniac of Mr 5:1 ff. 
has become two; the single blind man of Mr 10:46 ff. has 
become two in Mt 20:29 ff.; under the same influence the heal- 
ing of two blind men is recorded in Mt 9:27 ff.* 





33Bultmann, pp. 338 ff.; cf. “The New Approach to the Synoptic Problem,” Journ. of 
Rel., VI (1926), 345 f. 

4Bultmann, pp. 340 ff.; cf. Die Erforschung, p. 17. 

35Bultmann, pp. 343-346. In this regard cf. Fascher, Die formgeschichtliche Methode, 
p. 224. 
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Criticism. Looking back over these comments on miracle- 
sories and the general synoptic narrative technique, we notice 
that much of what Bultmann says regards merely the simplicity 
of the synoptic style. These books are not modern psychological 
biographies; they imply, rather than depict, motives and inner 
dispositions. They are apologetic in aim and so interest centers 
on Jesus. They are concisely written and follow no complicated 
pattern in their narrative portions. However, they are not 
accounts composed along rigidly formalistic lines, comparable, 
for example, to the classical sonnet. Hence Bultmann errs in 
identifying as a “subsequent development” any deviation from 
atheoretically pure type. It is not possible to establish the type 
with such detailed accuracy. 

It is possible, of course, that Luke includes certain specific 
details not found in Mark in order to satisfy questions oc- 
casioned by the earlier Gospel, even as John definitely sought to 
supply lacunae in the synoptic account. It is wrong, however, to 
employ such examples as proof of a gradual legendary evolu- 
tion of the tradition, from Mark through Matthew and Luke. 
To begin with, whatever the influence of Mark on the Greek 
version of Matthew, tradition is unanimous on the priority of 
the Aramaic original, that is, the substance, of the first Gospel. 
Again, a more detailed style is not necessarily later or legen- 
dary; it is simply the expression of a different personality. 
Finally, some of the most vivid details are admittedly to be 
found in Mark. It is false, therefore, to see in all such details a 
growing novellistic interest, and to reject them as subsequent 
legendary traits. The maiden whom Jesus resuscitated did not 
“become” Jairus’ only daughter in the account of Luke: such a 
conclusion would be warranted only if, for example, Mark had 
portrayed her brothers and sisters as among the mourners.” On 
the other hand, it is in the Gospel of Mark that we learn in 
concrete detail, for example, that the blind beggar near Jericho 


“It may be noted in passing, that these latter are described by Mark simply as “people 
Wailing and lamenting loudly,” and they are cast out by Jesus before He enters with “the 
father and mother of the child.” This Sts well the picture of an only child. Mr 5:58, 40. 
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was “the son of Timaeus, Bartimaeus,” and that “casting off his 
cloak, he leaped up” when Jesus called, Mr 10:46, 50. 

What is true of plastic presentation and the mentioning of 
names, obtains also regarding the use of direct discourse. It isa 
characteristic of personal style and not necessarily part of an 
evolutionary process. It is sometimes present in Mark when 
absent in Luke. It is not a proof of secondary development. 
Nor does the use of the number two prove anything regarding 
what concerns us here, viz., Bultmann’s theory that we can 
trace a gradual corruption of the primitive form in the evolu- 
tion of the synoptic tradition. Thus, Mark mentions but one 
Gerasene demoniac and one blind beggar at Jericho, while in 
each case Matthew mentions two. But when we turn to Luke, 
admittedly the latest of the three accounts, we find that in both 
cases he speaks of only one. Whatever be the explanation of the 
two figures in Matthew, they are not merely the result of a 
tendency toward symmetry. 

In two other respects this interesting analysis of Bultmann is 
also at fault. First of all, it is wrong to describe Jesus’ miracu- 
lous healings as involuntary. The leper “besought him on his 
knees, saying, ‘If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.’ And 
moved with compassion . . . he saith to him ‘I will; be thou 
made clean’” (Mr 1:40 f.). Jesus’ power does not function 
automatically, it is deliberately employed. Nor is it merely a 
transferance of dunamis through physical contact with Jesus 
that heals the woman with the issue of blood: Jesus says ex- 
plicitly, “Daughter, thy faith hath healed thee. Go in peace, 
and be thou free from thine affliction,” Mr 5:34. Secondly, 
though Bultmann rightly points out that the faith mentioned 
in these stories is not the psychic atmosphere proposed by the 
exponents of “faith healing,” he wrongly interprets it as mere 
trust in the wonder-worker,” and not belief in Jesus’ person and 





| _ —— > , * 



























87Bultmann, p. 234: “Das Vertrauen zum Wundertiter das man ihm schuldig ist.” In 
note 3 he quotes A. Fridrichsen, Le probléme du miracle dans le Christianisme primitive. 
(Paris, 1925), p. 51: “La foi, c’est le tribut dé au grand prophéte.” 
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mission. In the story of the blind man near Jericho it is clearly 
a question of faith in Jesus as Messias: “Son of David, have pity 
onme .. . Go, thy faith hath healed thee,” Mr 10:48, 52. So 
also in the account of the cure of the paralytic: “Jesus, seeing 
their faith, saith to the paralytic, ‘My child, thy sins are forgiven 
_.» But that ye may know that the Son of Man h:th power 
on earth to forgive sins’-—then saith he to the paralytic, ‘I say to 
thee, arise, take up thy pallet, and go to thy home’,” Mr 2:5, 
10 f. Moreover, it is hard to see how this “trust in the wonder- 
worker” can fail to be either fiducial faith in the power of the 
wonder-worker or else theological faith in his person. 


Growth of the Miracle-Story. We may now take up Bult- 
mann’s general conclusions as to the development of the 
miracle-story, especially the healing narrative, within the 
synoptic tradition.” He begins with some comments on errant 
motifs, the rise of variants, and a tendency to accentuate the 
miraculous element. 

The stories of exorcisms, he maintains, were especially im- 
portant to the community as proofs of the Messiasship of Jesus. 
They are often particularly prominent in the summaries of 
Jesus’ activities, e.g., Mr 1:32-34; 1:39; 3:11; 6:7; Mt 4:24; 
10:8; L 7:21. Thus it is understandable that the motif of exor- 
cism took shape in various single stories, which, however, from 
the literary viewpoint, are not all to be traced back to the same 
account. In the other healings, the stress is clearly laid less upon 
the sickness than on the miracle of its cure. Thus the healing of 
the deaf and dumb man, Mr 7:31 ff., and of the blind man of 
Bethsaida, Mr 8:22 ff., are obviously variants. Mr 7:27 ff., the 
two blind men, and 32 ff., the dumb possessed man, are only 
variants of motifs from Mark. Mr 3:1 ff., the man with the 
withered hand, L 13:10 ff., the infirm woman, and L 14:1 ff., 
the man with dropsy (all apothegms) are but variants of the 


It is significant that Bultmann does not endeavor to define a Sitz im Leben for the 
miracle-story. The present section, however, roughly corresponds to that phase of Dibelius’ 
treatment of the novelle. 
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theme of Sabbath healings. The story of the ten lepers, L 17:11 
ff. (apothegm) , is an enhanced variant of Mr 1:40 ff., the leper; 
and the two cures of people at a distance, Mr 7:24 ff., the 
daughter of the Syro-phoenician woman, and Mt 8:5 ff., the 
servant of the centurion of Capharnaum (both apothegms), 
are also variants. That a variant to this last is to be found in 
Mr 5:21 ff., the daughter of Jairus, may hardly be said; but the 
story of the widow’s son at Nain, L 7:11 ff., could well have 
entered the synoptic tradition as a counterpart to that of the 
daughter of Jairus.” 

A certain accentuation of the miraculous is also to be noticed 
in many passages. Beside the fact that Matthew and Luke nar- 
rate some new miracles not to be found in Mark and Q, this is 
illustrated in the editorial passages which summarily report 
Jesus’ miracles: Mr 1:32-34; 3:7-12; 6:53-56; also Mt 4:23-25; 
9:35 £; 15:29-31. In Mt 14:14, 19:2, 21:14, Jesus’ healing 
activity is inserted into the text of Mark. Matthews also ex- 
pands the text of Mark with certain accentuating features: thus 
in Mr 1:32 (cf. 3:10), all the sick are brought and many 
healed; in Mt 8:16 (cf. 12:15) many are brought and all 
healed; while in L 4:40 f. all are brought and all healed.” 

In the course of time a novellistic interest in the characters 
of the miracle-story awoke, as is clear in the apocrypha and the 
writings of the Fathers. This tendency is already manifest in 
the synoptics when the president of the synagogue bears the 
name Jairus, L 8:41, a name which has also crept into Mr 5:22 
in most of the manuscripts.” Hence one will be sceptical of the 
name Bartimaeus in Mr 10:46." 

The ‘situation is only briefly described in the miracle-stories: 
frequently not at all, otherwise in general (the synagogue, 4 
house), or indirectly. The details are all incidental, casual, 





Bulemann, pp. 241 f. ‘Bultmann, p. 243. 

‘Critically, the reading is certain: cf. Merk. N. T. Graece et Latine, in b. I. 

{2Bultmann, p. 256 f. On this “tendency to supply names,” cf. also Die Erforschung, 
p. 17. 
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merely those required to understand the story, not definite geo- 
graphical data. These details were expanded, however, by the 
evangelists, in order to effect transitions from one story to 
another; e.g., Mr 5:21; “When Jesus had again crossed over in - 
the boat to the other side”; similarly Mr 1:29, Mt 9:27, 32. It 
is also clear that the more definite geographical details are due, 
at least in part, to the redaction.” Thus, regarding the mention 
of Tyre and Sidon in Mr 7:24, 31: the traditional story referred 
to a Syro-phoenician, and so the locality was introduced in 24; 
it was inserted again in 31 in order to bring Jesus back into 
familiar surroundings from this aimless excursion. Similarly, in 
Mr 8:22 Bethsaida is an editorial addition, because in 23 the 
story takes place near a village. It follows that 27a, “the village 
of Caeserea Philippi,” is likewise due to the redaction.“ In Mr 
2:1 the mention of Capharnaum is to be reckoned as due to the 
editing, as is also the mention of Gennesaret in Mr 6:53. Indeed, 
in the stories from Mark, only Gerasa in 5:2 and Jericho in 
10:46 clearly pertain to at least an earlier period of the re- 
daction than Mark’s. Whether the names belonged to the 
original stories cannot be decided even then, but the apocryphal 
or secondary character of the accounts—the Gerasene demoniac, 
the blind man near Jericho—is evident, and L 7:11 ff., the 
widow’s son, is to be joined to them with its mention of Nain. 
Data regarding time are also rare. In Mr 1:32, healing of many 
in the evening, the detail is due to the redaction. In general, 
definite geographical or chronological details are as foreign to 
the miracle-story as to the apothegm.“ 

Regarding the period in which the tradition was enriched by 
the accretion of miracle-stories, Bultmann believes that marvels 
were told of Jesus even in the Palestinian community. This is to 
be deduced from Mt 12:27 f., where Jesus compares His expul- 
sions of devils with those of Jewish exorcists. It is proved also 
by the presence of miracles in the apothegms, which probably 


—__— 


“Bultmann, p. 257. “Bultmann, p. 68. Bultmann, p. 257 f. 
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were fashioned in Palestine. Of course the variants of the Sab- 
bath-healing, L 13:10 ff., the infirm woman, 14:1 ff., the man 
with dropsy, and other passages,“ may well have been formu- 
lated on Hellenistic soil, once the type was there. In regard to 
the miracle-stories which are not apothegms, it is more difficult 
to decide. The richness of Hellenistic analogies, however, favors 
an origin in the Hellenistic stage of the tradition. Semitic turns 
of style prove little: they may have penetrated into the Koine, 
and the Septuagint had much influence-on the Hellenistic- 
Christian use of words, especially in the literary period. Foreign 
words, such as “talitha cum” and “ephphatha,” prove nothing; 
but from its content, the account of the leper, Mr 1:40 ff, 
springs from the Palestinian community, since its “show thyself 
to the priest, etc.”, could hardly have been formulated on Hel- 
lenistic terrain. On the other hand, this is not true in regard to 
L 17:14, the ten lepers, for the story has been worked out after 
the pattern of Mr 1:44. In general, the origin of the miracle- 
stories may be considered predominantly Hellenistic.“ 

Even if historical occurrences are at the basis of some healing 
accounts, their formation was the work of tradition. The his- 
tory of these stories, therefore, is not to be studied in the con- 
fines of the New Testament. The less they are historical reports, 
the more one must inquire how they penetrated into the Gospel 
tradition. The study of analogies in popular and even literary 
miracle narratives will shed much light on this question.“ 

Criticism. One is left a bit breathless by the sweeping de- 
structiveness of these comments on the historical development 
of the miracle-story. If, as Bultmann contends, Schmidt has 
destroyed the framework of the Gospel story, then his successor 
has mutilated the picture itself beyond recognition, and analysis 





46F.9., L 17:11 ff., the ten lepers; also the differentiation of Mt 8:5 ff., the centurion of 
Capharnaum, from Mt 15:21 ff., the Syro-phoenician woman. Cf. Bultmann, p. 254. 

47Bultmann, pp. 253-256. 

48Bultmann, pp. 243 f. For the analogies adduced, cf. pp. 244-249; they will be studied 
in detail in subsequent articles. 
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has become annihilation. However, the gratuitous nature of 
many of the statements is clear, and some general observations 
will suffice for our present purpose. 

The Messianic task of Jesus included not only redemption 
from the bondage of sin but also a partial liberation from those 
miseries which sin had brought into the world, sickness of body 
and oppression by the spirits of evil. It is quite true, therefore, 
that for the early Christians, Jesus’ victories over the powers of 
darkness were proof of His Messiasship. It does not follow, 
however, that for this reason they fashioned various stories 
about the motif of exorcism: if they had to invent proofs for 
Jesus’ Messianic character, what motive led them to believe in 
Him at all? Moreover, if exorcisms were invented because they 
were particularly important to the community in this regard, 
they should be prominent in the summaries of Jesus’ activities. 
And Bultmann contends that they are. What are the facts? In 
Mark there are five such summaries: twice Jesus is mentioned 
as healing and exorcising, twice as merely healing, once as 
merely exorcising.” In Matthew (the tendency should increase 
with time, according to the form-critical view) we find ten 
such summaries: twice Jesus is pictured as healing and exor- 
cising, eight times as merely healing, mever as merely exor- 
cising.” In Luke there are seven such summaries: four times 
Jesus is portrayed as healing and exorcising, three times as 
merely healing, ever as merely exorcising.” Thus, out of 
twenty-three such summaries preserved in the synoptic tradi- 
tion, Jesus is described fourteen times as merely healing and only 
once, in Mark, as merely exorcising. 

In regard to the other healings, Bultmann insists that the 
cure, rather than the sickness, is emphasized. In a certain sense 
this is true; Jesus is the center of attention for the evangelist 


"Mr 1:32-34; 1:39; 3-7b-12; 6:1-6a; 6:53-56. 

SMe 4:23-25; $:16-17; 9:35-38; 11:2-6; 12:15b-21; 14:13-14; 14:34-36; 15:29-31: 
19:1-2; 21:14-17. 

SM 4:40-41; 5$:15-16; 6:17-193 7:21; 7:18-23; 8:2-3; 9:11. 
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and his readers. It is false, however, in the way Bultmann inter. 
prets it: the community was interested only in creating a setting 
for the miraculous action of the Savior. Such an interpretation 
evades the point at issue, namely, the historical value of the 
incident. It also leaves completely unanswered the natural ques- 
tion, why, for example, the community created the story of the 
Syro-phoenician woman, Mr 7:24 ff., and that of the cen- 
turion of Capharnaum, Mt 8:5 ff., with all their details, to illus- 
trate the same point. Indeed, Bultmann’s whole treatment of 
the subject of variants is most arbitrary. In the study of any 
literature, the discernment of variants is a delicate task, and the 
burden of proof always rests on the investigator who claims 
that two stories, with differing details, were originally one. 
Unless the incident can only have occurred once, e.g., the heal- 
ing of the servant’s ear during the arrest in the garden of Geth- 
semane, the balance of probability favors the tradition as it 
stands. Statements that two or even three stories are “obviously” 
variants prove nothing. 

An increasing accentuation of the miraculous is said to be 
proved by the fact that Matthew and Luke narrate some 
miracles not found in Mark and Q. We may prescind from 
Q. It is not a concrete quantity which can be examined as can 
Mark; Dibelius refers to it as a stratum rather than a text,” and 
it has been conjectured as a source of Jesus’ sayings rather than 
of His deeds. In regard to Mark, we may note that since it 
is the shortest Gospel it will naturally contain less of the miracu- 
lous element, quantitatively, than the other two. But qualita- 
tively, that is, as regards the importance of miraculous cures in 
the public life of Jesus, it stresses the miraculous as strongly as 
do the Gospels of Matthew or of Luke. Moreover in the cures 
narrated by all three, the account of Mark is almost always 
longer and more detailed than that of Matthew or Luke, as, for 





S8Dibelius, p. 236: “Was wir bei dem heutigen Stande der Forschung von de Quelle Q 
wissen, berechtigt uns cher von einer Schicht als von einer Schrift zu reden.” 
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example, in the story of the Gerasene demoniac, Mr 5:1-20, Mt 
§:28-34, L 8:26-39. Finally, it must not be forgotten that of 
the twelve cures listed by Bultmann among the miracle-stories, 
two are found only in Mark: the deaf and dumb man, Mr 7:32 
ff., and the blind man of Bethsaida, Mr 8:22 ff. 

It will not do, then, to say that Matthew, following a ten- 
dency to increase the miraculous element in the Gospels, has 
“expanded” the text of Mark by certain “insertions.” Such 
solutions of the synoptic problem are too simple. If Jesus’ 
healing activity has been “inserted” into the text of Mark in 
Mt 14:14 and other summaries, then, conversely, we might say 
that it has been “inserted” into the text of Matthew and Luke 
in Mr 6:5 (at Nazareth; cf. Mt 13:54 ff., L 4:16 ff.), or that 
Jesus’ exorcising has been used to “expand” the text of Mat- 
thew in Mr 3:11 (summary, cf. Mt 12:15b-21). As for the 
fact that in the text of Matthew “many” are brought and “all” 
are healed, while in Mark “‘all” are brought and “many” healed, 
if such comparisons proved any tendency to increase the mar- 
velous, which they do not, a much more significant example 
might be found in the story of the deaf and dumb man, told 
so concretely in Mr 7:31-37, though the parallel passage in 
Matthew is only a summary, Mt 15:29-31. 

Bultmann’s proneness to exclude all definite geographical or 
chronological details has already been discussed when consider- 
ing his treatment of the apothegm: it leaves a mangled text, of 
interest neither to the primitive Christian nor the modern 
exegete. The essential weakness of his effort to determine thie 
terrain in which these stories were formed has also been ob- 
served: Semitic cast of thought and Aramaic phrases are elimi- 
nated from consideration, and, while allowance is made for 
the influence of Jewish culture in Greece, the Hellenistic in- 
fluence in Palestine is quite neglected. Of course, the basic 
defect is that the Gospels are assumed to be merely collective 
creations, and the personal impress of the evangelist is forgotten. 

The category of Gospel stories under consideration deals ex- 
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clusively with the miraculous. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that Bultmann is extremely sceptical about its historical 
valye. In common with other rationalist critics, he rejects a 
priori all that pertains to the supernatural. ‘No comment js 
necessary” regarding the miraculous cure of the ten lepers; and 
apropos of the centurion of Capharnaum, “hardly anyone will 
defend the reality of healing at a distance.”” In this he merely 
follows the old, old trend,” and leaves unexplained, as have his 
predecessors, the faith in the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth 
which was kindled in the primitive Christians of the Mediter- 
ranean world and which still burns in hundreds of millions of 
hearts after nineteen centuries. This phase of his system, how- 
ever, does not concern us here, except to note that whenever 
Bultmann denies the historic worth of a passage because of its 
supernatural content, he has ceased to be a form-critic or a 
literary critic or even an historian evaluating sources. He is in 
the realm of philosophy and his criteria have no value in the 
study of the Gospel text.” 


(To be continued) 





53Bultmann, pp. 60, 39. 

54Thus over a century ago, D. Strauss, Das Leben Jesu (4th ed.; Tiibingen, 1840), I, 84 
“... wo eine Erzahlung gegen diese Gesetze verstésst, [unser Standpunkt] sie insoweit 
fiir unhistorisch erkennt,” quoted by Pinard, Etude comparée (3rd ed.), Il, 137, note 1. 

55From the foregoing study of the theories of Bultmann and Dibelius, form-criticism’s 
general prejudice against the historical trustworthiness of the synoptic tradition is cleat. 
It does not lie within the scope of this work to present the arguments of conservative critics 
in behalf of the historical validity of these Gospels. This has been ably done in commen- 
taries on the Gospels, e.g., those of Lagrange, and introductory manuals such as that of 
S. Rosadini, Institutiones introductoriae in libros N.T. (Rome, 1938), 1, 245-269. We note 
only that such arguments do exist and that they cannot be simply disregarded. It # 
unscientific to analyze the synoptic tradition on the supposition that all apologetic creates its 
proofs from within. When form-critical norms are applied to the sacred text, it is the 
theory which is on trial, not the Gospel. 

For Dibelius’ conception of history and its relation to faith, cf. his book, Evangelium und 
Welt. (Gértingen, 1929), which is a second and expanded edition of his Geschichtliche und 
iibergeschichtliche Religion. (Géttingen, 1925); also his article, “Jesus in Contemporaty 
German Theology,” Journ. of Rel., XI (1931), 204 f., 211. Regarding Bultmann, a fol- 
lower of Karl Barth, cf. the preface to his book, Jesus. (Berlin, 1926); also his collected 
essays in Glauben und Verstehen. (Tiibingen, 1933), particularly, “Geschichtliche und 
ibergeschichtliche Religion in Christentum?” “Die Bedeutung der ‘dialektischen Theologit’ 
fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft,” and “Zur Frage des Wunders.” 
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HERVAEUS NATALIS AND THE PROBLEM 
OF ORIGINAL JUSTICE 


CYRIL VOLLERT, S.J. 


St. Mary’s CoLLEece 


EVERAL proponents of the theory that original justice and 

sanctifying grace are really and adequately distinct gifts 
have held that such was the view, not only of St. Thomas, but 
also of many of his principal followers. J. Bittremieux and 
J.-B. Kors, O.P., have ascribed it to Cajetan, Sylvester of Fer- 
rara, and others. And R. M. Martin, O.P., has attributed it 
also to the great fourteenth-century Dominican theologian, 
Hervaeus Natalis. 

In a previous article I reviewed the recent controversy on 
this point,’ and arrived at the conclusion that St. Thomas did 
not teach an adequate distinction between the two gifts, but 
simply an inadequate distinction, grace being the formal ele- 
ment of original justice. In view of this conclusion, the state- 
ment that Hervaeus Natalis taught the adequate distinction, 
and thus departed from his master, is highly interesting. I am 
no firm believer in the validity of the inference that an inter- 
pretation of St. Thomas on the part of his great followers con- 
stitutes an infallible index to the true teaching of the Angelic 
Doctor. Still, Hervaeus Natalis was a staunch supporter of 
Thomism in an age when Aquinas was vigorously opposed by 
the adherents of the Augustinian tradition; his penetrating in- 
sight not seldom brilliantly elucidated the doctrine of St. 
Thomas; consequently, any opinion advocated by him would 
very likely be a reflection of the tenets of his master. 

This is especially true of any question connected with original 
sin, which was one of the main points of opposition to St. 
Thomas in the fourteenth century, and a topic that occupied 
Hervaeus during the years of his theological productivity in 
defense of the Angelic Doctor. Hence a study of Hervaeus 


Saint Thomas on Sanctifying Grace and Original Justice,” THEOLOGICAL Stuptes, II 
(1941), 369-387. 
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Natalis in this matter may serve to aid us in arriving at the 
genuine thought of St. Thomas. If so early and important ; 
Thomist as Hervaeus taught a real, adequate distinction be- 
tween original justice and sanctifying grace,’ what of the doc- 
trine of St. Thomas? If, on the other hand, he favored only 
an inadequate distinction, the interpretation of St. Thomas pre- 
viously presented receives striking confirmation. 


DEFINITION OF ORIGINAL JUSTICE 


Fortunately, while Hervaeus composed no special treatise 
dealing exclusively with the problem of original justice, he 
devotes considerable space to the question in the course of his 
many writings on original sin, particularly in his lengthy 
Quaestio de Peccato Originali,’ and also in his Lectura super 
Sententias.* 

Hervaeus strenuously opposed the view, propounded by 
Henry of Ghent, that man before the fall was endowed by 
nature itself with a quality that could be called original justice. 
For him, original justice is a supernatural gift required for the 
complete subjection of the inferior faculties to the reason; but 
this complete subjection, which made impossible any revolt 
against the rule of reason, is not in man by virtue of his natural 





2The importance of Hervaeus was fully appreciated in his own century and is again being 
realized today. A fourteenth-century manuscript thus refers to him: “Hervaeus, scilicet 
Hervaeus dominus, nulli prorsus theologorum inferior, metaphysicus summus, dialecticu 
et terminista subtilis, naturalis profundissimus, acerrimus disputator” (Cod. Vat. lat. 1076, 
f. 1 ra). Bernard Lombardi, a contemporary, calls him “doctor celeberrimus” (Cod. Lips. 
$29, f. 3 b), and “doctor subtilissimus huius scholae” (Cod. Clm. 13,501, f. 56 ra). The 
esteem in which he was regarded is thus summed up by Mortier, Histoire des Malira 
généraux de POrdre des Fréres Précheurs, I, $31: “De l’avis de tous les chroniquers, Hervé 
passait pour l’homme de son temps le plus puissant en philosophie et en théologie.” Accord- 
ing to J. Koch, “Herveus Natalis war vielleicht der ausgesehenste Dominikanertheologe de 
beginnenden 14. Jahrhunderts” (Durendus de S. Porciano, O.P., I, 211); while in th 
opinion of F. Pelster, S.J., he was “der bedeutendste Dominikanertheologe jener Zeit” 
[ Frenzishanische Studien, XVII (1930) 272). 

3A critical edition of this excellent work has been published by R. M. Martin, O.P., 
his splendid book of previously inedited texts, La Controverse sur le Péché Originel @ 
Début du XIV® Siecle, pp. 50-150. 

‘Distinction 30 of Book 2 has been included in Martin’s La Controverse. For all othet 
passages I use the Venice edition of 1505. 
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make-up’; original justice is neither an acquired habit, nor is 
it a disposition proceeding from nature as such.’ On the con- 
trary, by reason of concupiscence man is by nature attracted 
to whatever is pleasing to his senses. Theoretically speaking, it 
is natural for concupiscence to be held in check by reason. 
Actually, however, in the state of pure nature, this is far from 
natural; rather, the conflict between sense and reason is natural. 
Only in the supposition that man has received the supernatural 
gift of original justice is it natural for him to be free from 
such conflict, so that the senses readily obey the reason.’ 
Therefore original justice may be defined as a gift conferred 
on man so that a certain rectitude is found in him, in the sense 
that his reason and will are subject to God, and his lower facul- 
ties are subject to reason. This subjection and rectitude are to 
be understood as applying to everything that comes under the 
sway of free will, by which man has dominion over his activity.* 
Or, in another definition which adds a further element, original 
justice may be said to be a disposition which determines the 
will to obey God, and the lower faculties to obey reason, and 
which can be transmitted by nature from parent to child.’ 
Hervaeus does not always employ the term in the same sense, 
but according to the exigencies of his argumentation uses it 
now in a wider, now in a narrower, meaning. In its fuller sig- 
nification original justice embraces the subjection both of reason 
and will to God, and the subjection of the lower faculties to 
reason and will. This meaning appears in the definitions already 
cited, and in the express statement that original justice is a habit 
proper either to the will alone, or an association of this habit 
with a habit in the sense faculties, so that original justice in- 
cludes several habits. In this sense, original justice implies the 
entire rectitude of man, comprising the habits of all the facul- 
ties of which rectitude can be predicated.” In a more restricted 
and technical sense, the term is used to express the subordina- 


5Im II Sent., d. 30, q. 2. °Q. de pece. orig., q. 3. 
"Ibid. "Ibid, q. 4. Ibid. q. 2. Ibid, q. 4. 
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tion to reason of the inferior powers. Thus original justice is 
described as a disposition, the function of which was to regu- 
late the lower powers under the rule of reason." Again, Her- 
vaeus states that for no other reason was original justice neces- 
sary than to ensure the absolute subjection of the lower faculties 
to reason.” 

The nature of original justice is further clarified by a con- 
sideration of its essential components. Analysis reveals that it 
is composed of a formal and a material element, in the sense 
that whatever has the regulative function in original justice is 
its formal part, while that which is regulated or capable of 
regulation has a material character.” If we apply this norm 
to original justice, we see at once that the regulative disposition 
in the will is the formal element, while the inferior faculties 
controlled by the will constitute the material element. For 
neither moral good nor moral evil consists formally in any dis- 
position or inclination in the senses themselves, but rather in 
a disposition of the will or the reason which regulates them. 
And this is why parents cannot transmit either justice or sin 
to their children, though they can transmit a corporal tendency 
to good or evil: they cannot transmit a good or an evil dis- 
position of the rational will." 

The material component of original justice resides in those 
faculties which are subject to the control of the will. Such 
are the sense faculties,” for in the state of original justice these 
were regulated by the will." Of course, the will itself is regu- 
lated by the complexus of habits called original justice; but 
if we compare the habit residing in the will with the habit re- 
siding in the sense appetite, the latter is seen to be regulated by 
the former, and thus the former has the character of the formal 
component, the latter the character of the material component, 
of original justice.” 

Hervaeus at times employs expressions which seem to indicate 





Nibid., q. 1. In II Sent., d. 30, q. 2. 130. de pecc. orig., q. 3. 
Mphid,, q. 2. Ibid. q. 4. Ibid. 
1bid., q. 3. Ibid. 
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that the control of the inferior powers is the chief function of 
original justice, as when he affirms that original sin is the priva- 
tion of a disposition which regulated the human faculties, but 
especially the lower powers which of their nature incline to 
rebel against reason.” Such recurrent statements are perhaps 
due to his conviction that the proper subjection of the sensitive 
appetite is a more difficult matter than the due subjection of 
the mind and will to God, and from this point of view he con- 
siders the regulation of the lower faculties the chief purpose 
of the gift of original justice. However, when he considers 
original justice from the standpoint of its essential components, 
he unhesitatingly declares that the disposition residing in and 
regulating the will is the formal, and hence principal, element.” 
By it the will is not only rightly orientated toward God, but also 
controls the sensual appetites. The whole man is subject with- 
out rebellion to God, and consequently, Hervaeus can say that 
the habit which directs the will was either the whole of original 
justice, or at any rate its formal component.” 


SANCTIFYING GRACE AND ORIGINAL JUSTICE 


Unlike, St. Thomas, Hervaeus seldom makes any mention of 
grace in his discussion of original justice, nor does he explicitly 
deal with their relations to each other. But a lengthy investiga- 
tion of all his works has led me to certain conclusions as to his 
mind on the question. Before presenting them, it will be well 
to consider briefly what Hervaeus means by grace. There is 
question here, of course, only of sanctifying grace, though 
Hervaeus does not employ the term “‘sanctifying.” He favors 
the opinion that grace and charity are distinct entities: grace 
confers a supernatural esse, while charity confers the power of 
supernatural activity.” Since charity is the immediate principle 
of the supernatural love of God, it presypposes a participation 
in the nature to which such an operation corresponds. This 


Wbid. bid, q. 4. 
2l« |. habitus rectificans voluntatem erat vel tota iustitia originalis, vel magis formale 
in ea” (ibid.). 221m II Sent., d. 27. 
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Participation in the divine nature, distinct from charity and 
its act, is grace. Grace is a certain beauty of soul which directly 
makes the soul pleasing to God; this is its sole immediate effect, 
though from it proceed in some fashion charity and other 
virtues.” 

This concept of the sole immediate effect of sanctifying grace 
does not, of course, exclude the possibility of it being the formal 
part of original justice. Some habit in original justice must sub- 
ject the reason and will to God, and regulate the sense faculties 
so that they operate in accordance with this subjection; but it 
need not do so immediately. Thus in the theory that grace is 
the formal element of original justice, such subjection and regu- 
lation is procured through the medium of the infused theo- 
logical and moral virtues. What Hervaeus says of grace in the 
present order would be true also in the state of primitive in- 
nocence; namely, that man tends toward God mediately 
through grace, in which is founded likewise the vigor of the 
supernatural virtues.” 

At any rate, Hervaeus held as certain the possession of sanc- 
tifying grace in the state of innocence. Thus in arguing that 
the sacraments are not indispensable for the conferring of 
grace, he proves that man may in certain cases be justified 
before the reception of baptism, and points out that although 
there were no sacraments in the state of innocence, neverthe- 
less in that state grace was conferred.” Further, in arguing that 
in the state of innocence man had no need of an explicit faith 
in the redemption, he asserts that as long as that state endured 
no redemption was necessary, because before his sin man had not 
lost grace.” ‘Therefore he possessed it prior to the fall. But 
why did man require grace in his pristine state? Hervaeus re- 
plies firmly that grace was necessary for the perfection of na- 
ture and for eliciting supernatural acts. However, grace was 
not needed for the cure of any spiritual disease, as in the present 
state.” 


231bid. Ibid. In IV Sent., d.1, 9.2. **Ibid.,q.4. Ibid. 
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The relationship between grace and original justice is more 
explicitly indicated by Hervaeus in his doctrine that baptism 
destroys all sin, actual or original. In fact, this is one of his 
fayorite arguments to prove that original sin is a real sin in 
the theological sense of the word, and not a mere obligation to 
undergo condign punishment. The doctrine itself is emphatic: 

















grace 
mal § the sacrament of baptism ex opere operato remits all sin, origi- 
sub- § naland actual, mortal and venial.” This doctrine has a twofold 
alties §} proof: one drawn from the signification of the sacrament— 
ut it f which presupposes the dogma that the sacraments efficaciously 
ce is § operate what they signify—and another drawn from the effect 
egu- of baptism. The first argument is obvious: baptism signifies 
heo- the perfect cleansing of the soul, and this cleansing would not 
| the be perfect unless all sin, original and actual, were removed. 
 in- The same is proved from the effect of baptism, since by bap- 
tely tim man is regenerated, reborn into the spiritual life. Hence, 
the Hervaeus reasons, that by which man is reborn must remove 






any disposition which is opposed to, and incomparable with, 
the new form which constitutes a person in the spiritual life. 







nc- 
hat But all sin, whether original or mortal, is opposed to grace, by 

of which man is so constituted. Therefore grace must destroy all 
fied sin. The opposition between grace and sin is most direct, and 
ugh this is why baptism confers grace: to destroy sin; for a priva- 












he- tion can be removed only by a habit which is directly opposed 
hat to it. Since, then, baptism removes sin, it must do so by in- 
ith fusing a habit which is diametrically opposite to sin. Such a 
red habit is grace.” 

not From this opposition between sin and sanctifying grace, em- 
Sut phasized by Hervaeus, a conclusion may be deduced as regards 
re- his implied view of the relationship between grace and original 
1a- justice. For our present purpose we may take sin as referring 
yas to original sin, and prescind from actual mortal sin, which is 
nt also remitted in baptism. Now the opposition between original 






sin and the grace of baptism is direct; for, as Hervaeus insists: 












*8In IV Sent., d. 4, q. 2. Ibid. 
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“non tollitur privatio nisi per habitum oppositum.” Concretely, 
in the present case, the habit is sanctifying grace, the privation 
is original sin. Accordingly, original sin is the privation of 
sanctifying grace. On the other hand, in the common and 
frequently repeated definition cited by Hervaeus, original sin 
is the privation of original justice. Hence sanctifying grace, 
while not purely and simply convertible with original justice, 
must be at any rate the principal part, the formal element, of 
original justice in the more comprehensive sense of the term. 
This does not negate the notion, so often inculcated by Her- 
vaeus, that original justice is a disposition that brings the sens 
appetites consistently into harmony with right reason; for in 
this case original justice is regarded in its restricted, quasi-tech- 
nical meaning, and is equivalent to what later theologians have 
called “integrity.” 

The fact that in speaking of the remission of sin in the sacra- 
ment of baptism Hervaeus couples original sin and actual mor- 
tal sin further confirms the conclusion that original sin is for- 





an 


mally the privation of grace. Mortal sin is likewise incompat- ‘ba 


ible with the form, sanctifying grace, which is infused in bap-| 
tism; it, too, is a privation which can be removed only by the 
presence of the opposite habit. According to the common 
teaching of theologians, however, mortal sin, considered as 4 


state, is the privation of sanctifying grace; in parallel fashion, |sist 


consequently, original sin, considered as a state, must be the 
privation of grace. In this the two are identical; they differ 
inasmuch as the former connotes a personal, actual transgression 
of God’s law, while the latter connotes a particular, actual trans- 
gression of God’s will by Adam, the head of the human race, 
with the consequence that all of Adam’s descendants are born 
into the world in the same state of sin in which he was con- 
stituted as a result of his actual sin, that is, in the state of 
habitual sin, privation of sanctifying grace. Again, therefore, 
original sin is the privation of sanctifying grace; and since 
original sin is also the privation of original justice, sanctifying 
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grace is in some respect the same as original justice. However, 
we know from other evidence that Hervaeus considered origir.al 
justice to include elements not predicable of sanctifying grace. 
Hence the two terms are not equivalent. Grace is distinct from 
original justice, but inadequately, as the part is distinct from 
the whole. Sanctifying grace, then, is the formal component 
of original justice; by it the mind and will of man are duly 
orientated to God, his supernatural last End. 

This interpretation is strengthened by a second reason he as- 
signs for the bestowal of grace in baptism, in the same context 
as the passage last cited. He asserts that the relationship be- 
tween natural generation and the possession of nature is propor- 
tionate to the relationship between spiritual generation and the 
possession of grace: by natural generation nature is received, 
and similarly by spiritual generation grace is received.” Thus 
baptism is a spiritual regeneration which restores what was lost, 
namely, grace. Therefore grace was lost by the sin of Adam, 
and remains lost to us his descendants. It is restored to us by 
baptism, in that the grace conferred by baptism expels the 
privation, that is, original sin. 

Consequently, although the soul from the instant of its union 
with the body contracts original sin and the obligation of pos- 
sessing original justice, nevertheless this obligation need not per- 
ist for the full duration of the union between body and soul, 
because it is cancelled by the grace which is recovered in bap- 
tim. Once the soul possesses sanctifying grace it is no longer 
under any obligation to possess original justice, because it has 
recovered grace, that which it ought to possess; grace in re- 
storing what is due “re-balances” the obligation, and the obliga- 
tion ceases.”, 

That original justice formally comprises grace is indicated 


"Ibid. 

"Licet anima ex unione ad carnem incurrat peccatum originale, et debitum habendi 
iustitiam originalem, non tamen quandiu est unita-carni manet istud debitum, quia tollitur 
Per gratiam recompensantem ‘n baptismo. Et ideo non manet amplius” (In II Sent., d. 30, 
@ 5). 
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likewise by the punishment which Hervaeus ascribes to original 
sin. Baptism, besides remitting the sin itself, condones the 
punishment which is logically demanded by original sin, the 
privation of the beatific vision.” In the case of Adam himself 
this punishment is perfectly understandable, for he committed 
a grave personal sin; but why should his descendants be thus 
punished? Deprivation of the beatific vision is now a real 
punishment, though it would not have been such in the state 
of pure nature. Now it is a privation in the strict sense, im- 
plying a loss of the title to the beatific vision, namely, grace. 
Consequently, if original sin, which is the privation of original 
justice, involves the privation of the beatific vision as its con- 
dign punishment, original justice would seem to include the 
title to the beatific vision, namely, sanctifying grace. 

The theory that original justice and sanctifying grace are 
adequately distinct supposes that the state of original sin is in- 
deed incompatible with the beatific vision, but only for the 
reason that the loss of sanctifying grace is a punishment for the 
privation of original justice, and therefore as a natural conse- 
quence of this loss of grace the beatific vision is impossible. But 
Hervaeus does not say this. He does not say that baptism, by 
the fact that it restores grace, merely condones the punishment 
of original sin, that is, the privation of grace. He says that it 
remits the sin itself, and that it also condones the punishment 
of original sin, which is the privation of the beatific vision. The 
punishment is condoned because the title is restored. 


_ RESPONSE TO SOME DIFFICULTIES 


But all this argumentation based on Hervaeus’ doctrine of 
the remission of original sin by baptism is seemingly refuted by 
his response to an objection that original sin is neither the priva- 
tion of original justice nor inordinate concupiscence, which 
Hervaeus regards 2s the material component of original sin 
The point of the objector is that the grace of baptism, although 


32"Baptismus tollit poenam quam quis expectat pro peccato originali, scilicet carentiam 
visionis divinae pro statu in quo convenit videre Deum” (Q. de pecc. orig., q. 3). 
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it truly remits original sin, yet does not remove concupiscence, 
nor make good the privation of original justice; therefore 
neither the privation of original justice nor concupiscence can 
be original sin.” 

To this Hervaeus replies that a baptized person no longer 
has any obligation of possessing the original justice which he 
lacks. Therefore, in the baptized person this privation is not 
sinful; what was sinful therein has been remitted by baptism. 
Similarly, after baptism concupiscence no longer has the char- 
acter of sin, because the baptized person now possesses another 
regulator, aliud regulativum, of inordinate concupiscence, 
namely, grace and charity. Consequently, even though con- 
cupiscence remains as a penalty, and even though the baptized 
person does not possess original justice, nevertheless the priva- 
tion of original justice together with the obligation of possessing 
it is the formal element of original sin, and concupiscence, since 
it lacks the regulator it ought to have, is the material element of 


original sin.” 
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person, even though he does not recover original justice, never- 
theless receives some regulative force for controlling his rebel- 
lious appetites. This force, which is other than that possessed 
by virtue of original justice, is sanctifying grace and the infused 
virtue of charity. Therefore, in the state of innocence grace 
was not the formal part of original justice, for to the formal 
component of original justice is assigned a regulative influence 
over the sense appetites, and this was other than grace. 

Still, if we analyse the manner in which grace and charity 
exercise a controlling influence over rebellious appetites, we see 
readily that no conclusion may be drawn from the passage in 
question to refute our contention. Grace, according to Her- 
vaeus, confers a supernatural esse; it is a participation in the 















"Ibid. q. 3, obj. 17. Ibid. q. 3, ad 17. 4 
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divine nature; it is a certain beauty of soul; it has as its formal 
effect the rendering of the soul pleasing to God; it has no other 
immediate effect, though from it flow in some manner charity 
and the other virtues.” The infused virtue of charity confers 
the power of supernatural activity; it is the immediate prin- 
ciple of the supernatural operation of loving God.” 

If such are the proper functions of grace and charity, how 
can Hervaeus say that they are a regulative force for the con- 
trol of concupiscence in the baptized person? Certainly there 
is nothing intrinsic in these two supernatural gifts to which we 
can ascribe such an effect. Hervaeus would seem, then, to 
mean no more than what later theologians would say: that the 
grace conferred by baptism, regarded as the special ‘“‘sacramental 
grace” of baptism, carries with it a right to actual graces, as 
they are needed for the control of inordinate concupiscence. 
So much for the regulativum in the present order. 

But Hervaeus states that this is aliud regulativum, a control- 
ling force other than that possessed by man in the state of 
original justice. As we have seen, a disposition or habit pro- 
cured in Adam that perfect subjection of reason and will to 
God which was the formal element of original justice, and from 
which proceeded in some unexplained manner the disposition 
which perfectly regulated the lower appetites. How was this 
latter regulation effected? Hervaeus does not enter into this 
problem. Perhaps it was by some habit—analogous, let us say, 
to the infused moral virtue of temperance, together with 
efficacious actual graces, etc.—which inhibited the spontaneous 
activity of the sense faculties. But, at any rate, we have no 
reason for affirming that God did not ordain that sanctifying 
grace, as the principal element of original justice, should 
constitute the right and title to the possession of a preternatural 
habit (of which we have no exact knowledge, but which we 
may call the gift of integrity), which would absolutely regul- 
ate our concupiscible powers and inhibit their revolt against 


tam 


35] II Sent., d. 27. **1bid. 
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right reason. Such a habit would be wholly distinct from the 
actual graces for the control of concupiscence, to which the 
sacramental grace of baptism now gives a title: it would be 
dliud regulativum. Accordingly, there is nothing in this de- 
tail of the doctrine of Hervaeus to refute the interpretation 
that he considered sanctifying grace the formal component of 
original justice. In any case, even prescinding from this analy- 
sis, grace would be an aliud regulativum as compared with 
original justice, for the two are not adequately identical. 


FuRTHER ARGUMENTS 


The opposition between grace and original sin which Her- 
vaeus stresses in his doctrine on baptism is brought out in sev- 
eral other connections as well. In the question of the Immacu- 
late Conception, so hotly disputed in the early fourteenth 
century, Hervaeus holds firmly to the opinion that the Blessed 
Virgin was not conceived immaculate. Nevertheless, he con- 
tends that, absolutely speaking, God could have preserved her 
from original sin from the very instant of her conception: 
He could have created her soul in the state of grace.” By the 
very fact of having grace, she would be free from original sin, 
that is, free from the privation of original justice. Obviously, 
therefore, grace is conceived by Hervaeus to be in some respect 
equivalent to original justice. 

The same contrast is exhibited in still another context. In 
reply to the objection that original sin is not a real sin in Adam’s 
descendants, just as Christ’s merits are not our merits, Hervaeus 
states that the effect of Christ’s merits is truly communicated 
to us, and this effect is sanctifying grace, which is the contrary 
of sin and which renders us worthy of eternal life. Similarly 
Adam’s sin is transmitted to us, not in itself, but in its effects. 
This effect is original sin, the contrary of grace, which renders 
us subject to eternal punishment, and unworthy of eternal life. 


"Quolibeta Subtilissima Hervei Natalis Britonis, (Venice, 1513), Quol. 4, q. 15. The 
fifteenth question is devoted explicitly to. the contention that the Blessed Virgin was con- 
ceived in original sia. 
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Therefore the- objection rather favors Hervaeus; for just a 
Christ’s merits are the cause of grace in us, so Adam’s trans. 
gression is the cause of our sin, which can be remitted only 
by the grace of Christ.” Grace, our title to eternal life, is here 
contrasted with original sin, our title to eternal punishment; 
hence original sin must be the privation of grace. Original 
sin, however, is defined also as the privation of original justice. 
Therefore, Hervaeus must have considered grace and original 
justice to be in some respect identical. 

The stand taken by Hervaeus that the will is the principle 
of meritorious activity seems to lead to the same conclusion, 
Hervaeus states expressly that original justice resided in the 
will, or more accurately, in the soul through the medium of 
the will, in the sense that only through the will is the soul 
capable of receiving such a perfection.” His reason is that since 
original justice is a gift bestowed on man to effect his rectitude, 
we must regard this rectitude from the standpoint of his free 
will, for it is in man’s free acts that meritorious rectitude and 
culpable iniquity consist. Hence that which rightly orders the 
will is the principal constituent of rectitude as such.” Now, 
no habit residing in the essence of the soul can immediately 
rectify an activity whose immediate principle is not the essence 
of the soul, but a faculty, the will. This is why Hervaeus con- 
cludes that original justice is either a single habit of the will, 
or primarily a habit of the will in conjunction with a habit of 
the sense faculties." Conversely, original sin, which is a defect 
in that which was the principle of meritorious activity, is pr- 
marily in the will rather than in any other faculty.” 

























38Quol. 4, q. 14. 

3% Quis iustitia originalis erat in voluntate sicut in subiecto, vel ut melius dicam, is 
anima mediante voluntate, ita quod illud secundum quod anims est nata suscipere talen 
perfectionem est ipsa sola voluntas” (Q. de pecc. orig., q. 4). In thie Hervaeus differs from 
St. Thomas, according to whom “originalis iustitia pertinebat primordialiter ad essentiam 
animae” (I-II, q. 83, a. 2 ad 2). 

©. de pecc. orig., q. 4. “Ibid. 

42]id. Here again Hervaeus abandons St. Thomas, who holds that original sin is pt 
marily in the essence of the soul (cf. I-II, q. 83, a. 2, and De Malo, q. 4 a. 4). 
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From this exposition no certain deduction can be made 
which would either establish or refute the contention that 
Hervaeus considered grace a part of original justice. Never- 
theless, the terms he uses, meritum, rectitudo meritoria, actus 
meritorius, principium merendi, indicate supernatural activity, 
proceeding from the will informed by sanctifying grace and 
the infused virtue of charity. Since the will informed by 
original justice is likewise viewed by Hervaeus as the prin- 
ciple of such meritorious activity, some identification between 
grace and original justice seems to be asserted. 

But here a serious difficulty arises. If grace is the formal 
element of original justice, then Hervaeus must consider grace 
to reside in the will, seeing that in his doctrine the will is the 
subject of the formal element of original justice. However, 
nowhere, so far as I have been able to discover, does he deal 
with the question of the subject in which grace resides; indeed, 
he is in some doubt as to whether grace and charity are really 
distinct or not. Where he treats explicitly of grace, in a con- 
text which has nothing to do with the relation between grace 
and original justice, he holds that grace confers esse super- 
naturale, while charity confers operari supernaturale, and that 
therefore the two are distinct. But he frankly confesses that he 
cannot decide on the nature of this distinction, although he 
prefers to say that it is real.“* Still, he does affirm with certitude 
that charity is the immediate principle of the will’s super- 
natural act of the love of God.“ Since, then, original justice is 
formally the subjection of the will to God, and since the formal 
element of original justice resides in the will, the argument that 
grace, from which in some manner charity proceeds,” is this 
formal element of original justice, is by no means unreasonable. 

Even if we knew definitely that Hervaeus regarded grace as 
an entitative habit inhering in the essence of the soul, we could 
not argue that in his teaching grace is not the formal com- 
ponent of original justice. He does indeed say that a habit exist- 





Sin II Sent., d. 27. “Ibid. Ibid. 
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ing in the essence of the soul cannot immediately regulate ap 
operation whose immediate principle is a potency or faculty,* 
But it could do so mediately through the virtue of charity, 
which inheres as a habit in the will. In this view original 
justice would be conceived as a complexus of infused super- 
natural and preternatural habits: by sanctifying grace the soul 
would participate in the divine nature, and together with all 
its faculties would be entitatively subjected to God, man’s final 
supernatural End; by the infused virtue of charity the will, 
enlightened by reason, would exercise its power of supernatural- 
ly loving God, and of directing all its activity meritoriously 
to God as last End; by means of another habit, which we may 
call “integrity” (original justice in a restricted sense), the 
lower appetites would be under the despotic control of the 
will. If still another habit must be postulated as residing in 
the sense appetite to secure its prompt obedience to the will, 
there is no need that such a habit be original justice.” 


A Disputep TExtT 


We must come at length to the examination of a passage in 
the Quaestio de Peccato Originali which seems to undermine 
the opinion that to Hervaeus grace was the formal component 
of original justice. The text in question was first published by 
Father Martin in an article on Hervaeus in 1925,“ in which he 
remarked that in this text Hervaeus exposes the genuine doc- 
trine of St. Thomas: original justice was to be communicated 
or transmitted along with nature itself.“ Father Martin uses 
the text as an argument for his theory of the adequate distinc- 
tion between original justice and sanctifying grace. Let us see 
what Master Hervaeus here teaches. 


%6Q. de pecc. orig., q. 4. "Ibid. 

48“F primitiis Scholae divi Thomae Aquinatis: Magistri Hervaei de Neédellec, OP, 
tractatus de peccato originali,” Xenia Thomistica, III (1920), 233-247; the text is printed 
on pp. 242-243. 

4%*Videsne, candide lector, magistrum Hervaeum hisce verbis genuinam tradere doc- 
trinam S. Thomae: iustitiam originalem natam esse communicari vel transmitti cum natura” 


(ibid., p. 243). 
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He is defending the contention that only the first sin of the 
first parent could have been transmitted to posterity. His proof 
is the following syllogism: Only that sin of a parent can be 
transmitted to his descendants which can cause in them the 
privation of the disposition capable of regulating the will so 
that it obey God, and the lower faculties so that they follow 
the guidance of reason, and which furthermore was such that 
it could be transmitted from parent to child along with human 
nature. But only the first sin of Adam could cause the priva- 
tion of such a disposition. Hence only the first sin of Adam 
can pass over to his posterity.” We are here concerned only 
with the minor premise, which Hervaeus established at some 
length. 

He argues that, with the exception of original justice, no 
virtuous disposition or habit capable of bending the will or 
the lower faculties to the guidance of right reason is so closely 
connected with nature as to admit of transmission along with 
nature. For grace and that tendency of the appetitive potencies 
toward good which springs from the acquired or infused virtues 
are not capable of being communicated along with nature: a 
father endowed with grace does not beget a child automatically 
endowed with grace, nor does a virtuous man necessarily beget 
a virtuous child, just as a grammarian does not beget a gram- 
marian. But original justice as conferred on the first man 
would have enabled him, provided he had persevered therein, 
to communicate the gift to his posterity along with nature, 
so that the just would have begotten the just. This power, 
however, belonged only to the father, not to the mother, 
because the communication of any quality, natural or super- 
natural, is attributable to the active, not to the passive prin- 
ciple of generation. Adam alone possessed the power of depriv- 
ing himself and his posterity of original justice; Eve could 
deprive only herself. And therefore only that sin of Adam 
which deprived him, and consequently his posterity, of original 
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justice could be transmitted. Other sins of Adam or of othe 
parents, since they involve no privation beyond that of grag 
or the acquired or infused virtues—none of which are capabk 
of communication along with nature from parent to child— 
cannot be transmitted to posterity. 

It was, therefore, the first sin of Adam which deprived him 
of original justice. Prior to that sin there is no assignable cauy 
for such a privation, since God takes no grace or dignity from 
anyone except in consequence of sin. However, the gift could 
not exist in conjunction with that first sin, for original justice 
was conferred on man with the proviso that only so long s 
his will remained subject to God would his lower faculties k 
subject to right reason. By his first grave sin Adam violated 
the proviso, lost the gift for himself, and consequently for his 
posterity.” 

A consideration of this passage suggests the conclusion that 
Hervaeus could not have included grace in his concept of 
original justice. The conclusion is seemingly strengthened by: 
parallel text in his Commentary on the Sentences, in which he 
similarly claims that only the first sin of Adam, no sin of other 
parents, could have been communicated to posterity. He rez 
sons that, except in the case of original justice, human nature 
has never been endowed with a habit capable of transmis 
sion with nature, in such wise that its possession should be 
obligatory in each individual; for grace and the habits of 
acquired or infused virtues are purely personal gifts, incapable 
of transmission.” 

However, a closer scrutiny of this doctrine reveals that it 
contains no proof either for or against the inclusion of sanctify- 
ing grace in original justice. Hervaeus proves decisively that 
the only communicable sin is original sin, and that the only 
communicable habit is original justice. He proves further that 
original justice is not sanctifying grace, as the former is a gift 
to nature, the latter a gift to the person. But he does not prove 


Slpbid. 521m II Sent., d. 30, q. 5. 
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that grace is not included in original justice. Undoubtedly he 
teaches that original justice could and should have been trans- 
mitted with nature, while grace itself, after the fall of man, 
cannot be transmitted. 

But the question is: How did Hervaeus conceive of the trans- 
mission of original justice? His doctrine is clear: the semen 
of Adam (and the same is true of any subsequent father), as 
the active principle of generation, acted positively on the mat- 
ter supplied by his partner in the act of generation, in such 
wise that it disposed this matter for the reception of the soul 
at the proper stage of natural development.” By the fact of 
generation, Adam likewise transmitted an obligation, a debitum, 
for the further reception of the gift of original justice.” In 
consequence of Adam’s sin God no longer bestows the gift, 
though the debitum remains, by reason of God’s intention that 
the whole human race possess the gift. If Adam had not lost 
the gift by sinning, original justice would have existed virtually 
in his semen, since it would have been handed down by Adam 
along with human nature through the medium of seminal 
generation.” 

Hervaeus accordingly teaches that original sin, the privation 
of original justice, is a sin that is communicated along with 
nature: Adam’s descendants ought to be born with the gift, 
but as a matter of fact are born without it. On the other 
hand, grievous personal sin, which, as a state, is the privation 
of sanctifying grace, is not transmitted; for grace, except when 
included in the complexus of habits called original justice, is 
not a gift to nature but to the individual person, and hence 
in the present order children propagated by a father in the 
state are not born with any debitum of possessing it (prescind- 
ing of course from the obligation of possessing original justice) . 

So when Hervaeus states that the end and good of man is 
to live in accord with right reason, and that to this. end he 


58Q. de pecc. orig., q. 4; alsog. 1.  4Ibid., q. 1; In II Sent., d. 30, q. 5. 
55Q. de pece. orig., q. 1. 
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requires an infused habitual disposition which will so order 
his faculties that he may act in a rational manner,” he is speak- 
ing not of the natural end and good of man but of some end 
‘that transcends nature. For the disposition required is a super- 
natural gift, a donum supernaturale,” which would not be 
needed to secure any natural end, since Hervaeus with his 
Aristotelian-Thomistic heritage knew that nature is not de- 
ficient in its own sphere. Rather, since man possessed grace in 
the state of innocence,” the end of man was supernatural in 
the strict sense, and life and activity according to right reason 
(for which original justice was required) was supernatural 
life and supernatural activity. 


CONCLUSION 


This is as much as I have been able to discover on the sub- 
ject of the relationship between sanctifying grace and original 
justice in the known works of Hervaeus Natalis. In a prolix 
treatise entitled De Unitate Formarum, which is printed as a 
genuine treatise of Hervaeus in the 1513 Venice edition of his 
Quodlibeta, we read that original sin is the privation of grace.” 
But Ehrle has proved that the treatise is neither the work of 
St. Thomas, to whom it has also been ascribed, nor most prob- 
ably of Hervaeus.” The citation, however, is of interest as 
showing that the concept of original sin as the privation of 
sanctifying grace was not so rare in the late middle ages as is 
sometimes averred. 

Outside of the passages cited, nothing helpful is to be found 
in the Sentences of Hervaeus. He omits some sections which 
might have dealt with the matter, especially distinctions 20 





561 bid., q. 2; also q. 3. 
571 bid., q. 3, several times; and in many other passages. 


58 | . in statu innocentiae in quo non fuissent sacramenta, fuisset tamen gratia” (In IV 
Sent., d. 1, q. 2). 
59. , meque enim peccatum originale aliquid ponit. Sed potius destitutionem et 


privationem gratiae dicit” (f. 94 rb). 
6°Summa Philosopbiae accomodata a Cosmo Alamanno, (Paris, 1894), pp. v-xiii and 523- 
581. 
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and 29 of Book II. In distinction 24 of the same Book, in 
which Peter Lombard treats of the grace man possessed before 
the fall, Hervaeus concerns himself only with the question, 
“ytrum conscientia pertineat ad intellectum,” and has not a 
word about original justice. 

Nevertheless it seems possible to state with certitude the 
genuine opinion of Hervaeus in this matter. From a reading 
of isolated passages, especially in the Quaestio de Peccato 
Originali, it is easy to conclude that he knew nothing of sanc- 
tifying grace as an element in original justice. This is perhaps 
why Bittremieux affirmed without misgivings that Hervaeus 
taught a real, adequate distinction between the two." But if 
one studies in context all that the fourteenth-century Thomist 
has to say on the subject, the conclusion appears obvious that 
he considered grace to be the formal element of original justice. 


6\“Justitia originalis et gratia sanctificans: Doctrina Cajetani,” Ephemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses, VI (1929), 633-654. On p. 653 the author cites in favor of his assertion 
merely a portion of the section published by Martin in Xenia Thomistica, Tl (1925), pp. 
242-243, which we have examined above. 








THE DEATH OF THE IMMORTALS 
GEORGE C. RING, S.J. 


Sr. Mary’s COLLEGE 


To write a book on the history of religions is a task of peculiar difficulty, 
The author has the initial task of mastering the enormous amount of factual 
material; he has then the more delicate task of interpreting it. Moreover, 
two serious temptations confront him. The first is to bridge by sheer con- 
jecture the lacunae in his evidence, in order to achieve a synthesis. The 
second is to ignore or misinterpret facts not reconcilable with the pattern of 
thought preformed in him by his philosophy and creed. For these reasons 
Professor Haydon’s recent book invites a critical review.’ In the traditions 
of the University of Chicago it aims at presenting to the intelligent general 
public the results of scholarly research. 

The preface states that “this book is a serious attempt to sketch the per- 
sonal histories of the gods” (p. ix), and to create out of them a synthetic 
account of man’s religious life. The question, therefore, naturally rises a 
to Professor Haydon’s fidelity to ascertained historical facts. Moreover, his 
own religious philosophy is transparent in a single sentence: the gods, “like 
men, are earthborn. The roots of their lives are in the rich soil of human 
hopes and hungerings” (p. vii). One must, therefore, ask how the postulates 
of Evolutionism, Immanentism, and the Ritchlian value-theory have in- 
fluenced his handling of the facts, and his synthetic work. 

The structure of the book is significant. The first three chapters explain 
how the gods are born of human desires and needs, how they change and 
grow to greatness along with the cultural growth and political stature of 
peoples, how they die when they no longer measure up to the intelligence and 
aspirations of the folk who “created” them. These opening chapters are 4 
kind of epitaph, “‘a backward glance at some gods once great, who were left 
behind in the march to the modern world” (p. ix). But they are also a 
prophecy of the fate that awaits the gods still worshipped today; for in the 
next six chapters Professor Haydon endeavors methodically to trace the same 
cycle of birth-growth-death in the biographies of the “great living gods.” 
He sees their dissolution approaching: they no longer satisfy man’s desires, 
nor guarantee the values he cherishes. Hence man will find new gods. Or, 
as the last chapter, “The Twilight of the Gods,” suggests, he will take the 
sensible step of becoming his own god, and achieve by himself the good life 
for which he has prayed the gods in vain. 


1a. Eustace Haydon. Biography of the Gods (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941), pp. xiii + 352. $2.50. 
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The major outlines of the biography of the gods, as Professor Haydon sees 
them, unroll in this fashion. In the course of “man’s adventurous climb to 
humanity from the sub-human” (p. 4), he felt the emotions of wonder and 
affection for the natural forces of the environment which so beneficently 
served his needs. With the discovery of language, these hidden and mysterious 
friends received personal names. The god-embryo was thus developing. It 
was found first in the nuministic state, as yet not differentiated from the 
growing grain, the fire, the water. Differentiation came when the phenomena 
of dreams led our ancestors into the illusion that there is a world of spirits. 
This animistic illusion begot not only the notion of soul-body dualism, but 
the further notion of spirits distinct from, but controlling the various nature- 
forces. Now, to a being so mysterious as a spirit almost anything may be 

ascribed; hence the gods were soon invested by imagination with the extrava- \ 
gant attributes of omniscience and omnipotence. Riding the tide of his 
people’s surge to political importance, a god next easily reached henotheistic 
















e s 
ris preeminence or monotheistic unicity. Only the accolade of moral greatness 
_ was still wanting to him. This was conferred by the “prophets,” social 
c, his idealists and reformers, through the fiction that their own fulminations 
“Like against unrighteousness and their own dreams of the good life were inspired 





by the deity. So grows the typical god to majesty, to live in the affections 
of men for some centuries or millenia, and to decay and die when childish 
faith in myth yields to philosophy, and uncritical emotion yields to science. 
Philosophy finds no proof for God, and science shows man how to do for 
himself and his fellow-man what he has foolishly hoped God would do. 
Professor Haydon’s literary skill has imparted to this synthesis a deceptive 
plausibiliry. But in reality it is simply a blend of a moderate measure of 
historical data with several unproved or discredited theories. ““The adventurous 
climb of humanity from the level of the sub-human” still awaits demonstra- 
tion; to state it as a fact is highly unscientific. Furthermore, though a pass- 
ing reference indicates that the author is not unacquainted with Wilhelm 
Schmidt and the important ethnological school he represents, yet he com- 
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ais pletely ignores their findings on primitive man, and makes the gratuitous, 
ds.” aprioristic statement: ““The multitude of gods of the religions of primitive 
on ages arose from this non-rational response of feeling” (p. 6). Actually, the 
Or, trend of the evidence accumulated by Grabner, Le Roy, Schmidt, and others, 
che has discredited this idea. A multitude of gods is, of course, demonstrable 
life for cultures later and more complex than the primitive, namely, for the 





primary, secondary and tertiary cultures. Yet even these gods did not arise 
in the manner indicated by Professor Haydon. 

First, he overemphasizes the “nou-rational response of feeling”; as a matter 
of fact, the gods were much more the product of reason seeking an explana- 
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tion of the world and of man’s own self. Secondly, he assigns a crucial rok 
to animistic ideas arising from dreams, that is out of all proportion to th 
ascertained facts; Wilhelm Schmidt has delineated the very modest part that 
objective ethnology allows to animism in the formation of religious ideas? 
Again, the author confuses a very clear issue when he implies that monotheism 
is the common apogee of developing religions. The only monotheism attested 
by the history of religions is that of the Old and New Testaments; Allah of 
the Koran is the product of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. Finally, by his 
treatment of the prophets the author reveals his captivity in rationalist 
theory. And his climactic tableau—the philosopher scattering the shadowy 
gods with reason’s torch, while the savior-scientist proclaims the redemption 
of mankind—is, in the light of contemporary realities, almost too fantastic 
to be taken seriously. 

The developments in the rest of the book are no less doubtfully solid 
Chapter IV contains a neat synthesis of the career of Ahura Mazda. It does 
not commend itself to one who recalls that Iranian religion is a tangle of 
Avestan, Magian, Zoroastrian, and Mithraic threads, in whose handling 
scholars experience many wise uncertainties. Though it be true that the 
Iranians culturally were very close to the Aryans of India, it is rash to make 
Ahura Mazda a photostatic copy of Vedic Varuna. After this risky venture 
the author essays to skate on still thinner ice in his discussion of Zarathustra. 
This “prophet of Iran” is one of history’s problem-children. Some competent 
historians hold that he was a movement rather than an individual; many 
profess great uncertainty as to his date; most refuse to define his precise con- 
tributions to Iranian religion. Very little of such uncertainty appears in the 
book’s account of him and his work; all is detailed with assurance. The 
chapter concludes with a sketch of Zoroastrianism under Mohammedan rule, 
and with a notice of modern efforts to reinterpret Ahura Mazda. The last 
sentence is a prophecy which echoes the author’s theme-song, and which is 
calculated to afford cold comfort to devout Parsees: “When the twilight 
shadows gather about him (Ahura Mazda), he will be lost to men, not 
because he has wandered too far into the shadow of abstractions, but because 
his work will be finished when men have acquired his qualities of wisdom and 
goodness, and are able to take from his shoulders the burden of making and 
preserving the good world” (p. 88). 

The tragedy of India’s history cannot but elicit the sympathy of people 
in happier lands. A race of exceptional intellectual and spiritual poten- 
tialities has there been forced for generations on end to live in chronic destitu- 
tion, shackled by caste, abused by misrule, misguided by their priests. An 
aura of sympathy does pervade Chapter V, “The Gods of India,” but unfor- 
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tunately it is sympathy for the tortuous philosophy of the Brahmins and for 
the religious ideas in whose name they dupe and debase the Hindu populace. 
Pyeudo-mystic, hair-splitting, alogical rather than illogical, Brahminical phil- 
owphy is a hoary wall which shuts out the light of truth from India. 
Furthermore, the Brahmins traffic shamelessly in the superstitions of the 
common people, careless that Siva, Krishna, and other gods are deifications 
of all that is indecent, and that cult-practices are obscene.” 

Occasion has been sought in an earlier chapter to lament “the dark shadow 
of the Christian God which fell upon the Mediterranean, bringing death to 
2 multitude of gods” (p. 51), and “the blight of Christian intolerance” 
(p. 56), under which the Celtic gods withered. Here he rates it a glory of 
India that “the arrogant attitude of the high God of Semitic-Christian 
tradition does not appear” (p. 89) ; instead, “‘the long life-stories of the gods 
of India unfold in the mellow atmosphere of universal tolerance” (p. 90). 
Ignoring the cheap calumny, we may remark that tolerance has never dis- 
tinguished the Brahmins when any religious movement threatened to loose 
their own strangle-hold upon the people. 

Buddhism, which is discussed in Chapter VI, found the atmosphere any- 
thing but mellowly tolerant, so long as it offered a challenge to Brahminism. 
It means much when history testifies that Buddhism did not prosper in those 
parts of India which remained consistently under native dynasties, though 
it prospered in the north and northwest where sovereignty shifted from one 
foreign dynasty to another. It was unable to maintain itself even in the 
middle Gangetic basin where all its holy places were located: to this fact we 
have the mournful testimony of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims Fa Hsien and 
Hiuen Tsang. Even where Sakya Muni’s doctrine had a measure of success 
on Indian soil, we find the explanation largely, as Professor Haydon implicitly 
admits, in Buddhism’s willingness to compromise with Hinduism. Hindu 
gods and Hindu practices were taken over with ever increasing facility: it 
was by following of the line of least resistance that Buddhism survived in 
India, till the Moslems sacked the wealthy monasteries and drove the bhikhsus 
into exile. But by that time the Buddhist laity was nearly indistinguishable 
from the Hindus, and easily passed under the complete control of the Brah- 
mins. Incidentally, this same willingness to compromise has been a large 
factor in Buddhism’s progress through all eastern lands. At the present time, 
Japanese Buddhist leaders are falling over backwards in their eagerness to 
teinterpret Buddhism as the truest expression of Nippon’s politico-religious 
ideology. 

*Wilhelm Schmidt, The Origin and Growth of Religion (London: Methuen, 1931), p. 84; 
— Pp. 237-41. Also, Pinard de la Boullaye, L’Etude comparée des religions, Vol. I, 
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The discussion of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, which throughout oozes sweet. 
ness and diffuses light, closes on a note of fulsome laudation: “Buddhism hy 
provided divine help for all the various needs of mankind more lavishly tha 
any other religion the world has known” (p. 163). To be sure, if the chic 
of mankind’s various needs is the need to be hoodwinked by a predatory 
monasticism, and to be enslaved to the beliefs and practices of a fantastic 
polytheism. “Buddhist intellectuals in Ceylon and Siam, in China and Japan 
are proud that Buddhism can meet the age of scientific thought with a 
advantage over western religions in that it is not fettered to the idea of1 
personal god who created and directs the course of world events (p. 164). 
Christianity, of course, is understood to be the chief of the religions » 
fettered. 

“For five hundred thousand years or more, this historic land (China) hs 
been the home of man” (p. 166). Such unproved assertions belong to Sunday 
Supplement literature. Faithful to his evolutionist postulate, that all th 
gods were born far down on this side of man’s beginning (p. 1), the author 
is at exquisite pains to minimize the evidence for a High God (Ti’en & 
Shang-ti) in early China. His first argument is his familiar thesis that early 
gods are products of the simplest human emotions, and cannot have th 
transcendent character of high gods. Secondly, he adduces a thin speculation 
of Professor Creel on the meaning of the ancient pictograph for Tie 
Thirdly, he chooses to discount earliest Chinese literature’s testimony to th 
transcendence of Ti’en or Shang-ti by the bald assertion that that literatur 
presents a late and highly sophisticated view of the gods. Finally, he presses 
the soft pedal on the voice of Chinese religious consciousness which in all ages 
speaks of the Heaven God. 

The chapter on Amaterasu-Omikami should help Americans to wake up ® 
the seriousness of the war thrust upon us last December 7th. Enlisted 
against us are not only the armament and seasoned fighters, but the religiow 
soul of Nippon. The fiction of a chosen race under a divine emperor appeal 
to the risibilities of our press and radio, but it is fundamental in Japanese 
culture, and to it more than to any other factor must be attributed th 
appalling energy and daring of our foe’s push to the south. On two other 
questions the chapter is less than clear. On p. 201 we read: “The word 
kami, which came to mean god...” Yet D. C. Holtom, a leading 
authority, cited approvingly by Professor Haydon in another connection, 
says: “The translation of ‘God’ by ‘kami’ is unfortunate and misleading 
Such connection was first set up by the Protestant missionaries . . . some df 
whom had served in China prior to transfer to Japan. In China they had 
become aware of the difficulties to be encountered in the translation of th 
term ‘God’, and as Americans, had favored the word ‘shin’ or ‘shem’ for thi 
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purpose. In Japan they found that the same ideogram read ‘kami’ and with- 
out any deep consideration of the matter settled on the use of this word in 
their translation of the Bible, thinking that inasmuch as the Chinese ‘shen’ 
and the Japanese ‘kami’ were written with the same ideogram, they were 
identical in meaning. . . . The Roman Catholic Church has dealt effec- 
tively with this problem through an authoritative decision that the designa- 
tion “Tenshu’ (Lord of Heaven) shall be used officially as the name of the 
Supreme Being of Christian belief.’””* 

With the question of the meaning of ‘kami’ is connected the burning issue 
of the observance of State Shinto, to which the present Japanese government 
obliges all subjects of the empire. Professor Haydon’s treatment of it is 
insidious and unfair. He mentions the explicit separation of State Shinto 
from Sectarian Shinto, and then says of the former: “Toward this form of 
worship there may be no conscientious objection, for failure to do obeisance 
before the ancestress (Amaterasu-Omikami) of the Emperor is classed as dis- 
loyalty to the nation. The religious freedom guaranteed by the constitution 
is not infringed in theory, for State Shinto may not be classed with Buddhism, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, nor even the Sectarian Shinto, which is recog- 
nized as a religion. The sun-goddess (Amaterasu-Omikami), under this state 
mantle, has won some singular triumphs over the foreign divinities who have 
dared to invade her Island Kingdom and the hearts of her subjects. The 
understanding deities of Buddhism would not be concerned, but the proud, 
intolerant ‘only’ gods of Christianity and Islam must view with amazement 
the spectacle of adherents of their faiths bowing before Amaterasu” (p. 214). 
We submit: (1) there is no question here of a ‘form of worship’; (2) Ama- 
terasu herein receives neither obeisance nor gains any triumphs; (3) the 
obeisance is an act of patriotism, comparable to that of the Briton who 
uncovers when the Union Jack passes by. In proof we cite, from a mass of 
official documentation and explanatory literature, the reply of the Ministry of 
Education to the question of the Archbishop of Tokyo: “Concerning the 
visits of students and school-children to the shrines, we answer the question 
on the 22nd day of the current month as follows. The visit of students and 
school-children at the shrines is prompted merely by pedagogical considera- 
tions. In this case the obeisance which is demanded from the studencs, 
school-children and others is naught else than the expression of love of country 
and loyalty to the Emperor.”* Four years later the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith, satisfied that the obeisance at the shrines had no 
religious connotation, instructed the Apoltolic Delegate of Japan to that 


—_—_ 


*Monumenta Nipponica, Vol. Wl, n. 1, pp-1-2. 
‘Published in the Japanese newspaper Zasshu, under date of Sept. 30, 1932. 
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effect, and permitted Catholics to conform to state requirements in the 
matter.° 

Full rein is given to the imagination in the biography of Yahweh, “an 
unimportant figure whose fortune was made by a happy alliance with a 
federation of Semitic tribes” (p. 218). ‘The tribes of Israel, nomad immi- 
grants who began to filter into the land of Palestine early in the’ second 
millenium B.C.,” allied themselves with “the Judean tribes who, inspired by 
Moses, moved northward” from the Negeb, bringing with them the storm- 
war-god Yahweh. For this ethnology the author, in default of proof, offers 
none. For Yahweh's character he cites the metaphorical third and fourth 
verses of Debbora’s canticle and Moses’ prayer: “Arise, O Lord, and let thy 
enemies be scattered, and let those that hate thee flee from bfore thy face” 
(Numbers 10:35). The tribes of Israel identified Yahweh with one of their 
own gods, and the alliance went on to the conquest of Palestine. There 
follows (pp. 225-229) a classic instance of perverse interpretation. The 
Scripture account of the long struggle of the prophets and the better kings 
to preserve the people from idolatry is made out to be a process of syncretism 
by which the war-god Yahweh took over the functions of the Baalin. Here, 
too, the prophets first enter, to loom large through the rest of the chapter. 
It goes without saying that no supernatural mission is allowed them. They are 
social reformers (pp. 230-232), “interpreters of an historic tragedy,” who 
salvaged Yahweh’s reputation after the Assyrian and Babylonian captivities 
(pp. 233-235), transformers of Yahweh from a national god to a god of 
afflicted individuals (p. 235), “daring dreamers” who proclaimed that even a 
conquered Yahweh was still the greatest of the gods (p. 236). Curiously, 
the author dates Isaias both in the eighth century and after the Assyrian and 
Babylonian captivities (compare pp. 232, 233 with p. 237). 

The Christian God, as Chapter V describes Him, was formed by a syncre- 
tism of Jewish and Hellenic elements. He was preserved unchanged for 4 
thousand years by a conservative fideism; He was partly reconciled with 
reason by the medieval Scholastics; He was “given the last sublime exaltation 
by Calvin”; He has now shamefacedly entered the twilight zone, His preten- 
sions unmasked by science, philosophy, and history. It is a bit hard to decide 
whether the chief characteristic of this chapter is flat misinterpretation of 
Christian sources, or singular ineptitude for scientific theology. It is asserted 
that Jesus did not claim to be God, and that His claim to be Messias was 
simply an interpretation of Him by His early Jewish disciples (p. 252). Even 
St. Paul, the writer adds, knew nothing of Jesus’ divinity, “for neither he nor 
his Jewish contemporaries could have placed Jesus on an equality with God” 


5Cf. the letter of the Congregation, dated May 26, 1936, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 
XXVIII, 406. 
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(p. 253). In this formula Professor Haydon’s favorite aprioristic method 
comes to expression: “St. Paul could not have...” The fact, however, is 
that the text of the Gospels contains clear witness to the divine claims of 
Christ, and the letters of St. Paul abundantly attest his full acceptance of 
their truth. 

In the second century, Professor Haydon continues, “a brilliant galaxy of 
preachers and apologists—Justin, Tatian, Tertullian, Irenaeus, Origen—all 
professed that he was God” (p. 254), because Hellenists, succeeding Jews in 
Church leadership, “linked him, through his resurrection, in function and 
prestige with the company of dying and rising gods.” This is untrue. The 
mentioned and the rest of the Church’s apologetes know the dying and 
rising gods only as abominable myths. For their teaching on Jesus’ divinity 
they appeal explicitly to the Gospels and to apostolic tradition. But to pursue 
Professor Haydon’s exposition: The Christians now had two gods, and a third, 
the Holy Spirit, arose out of some obscure Scriptural expressions. There 
follows a picture of Christians in the late second, third, and early fourth 
centuries trying to decide whether they had one or three gods, until Constan- 
tine ordered them to make up their minds. The Council of Nicea thereupon 
assembled and defined the compromise formula: “God, one in nature and 
triune in persons.” 

The picture is false in all its lines. The faith of Christians during the 
ante-Nicene period never wavered, but held firmly to the Gospel teaching of 
One God and a Trinity of Persons, though as yet the terminology expressing 
the mystery had not crystallized. The Council of Nicea was summoned to 
decide whether Arius had been justly condemned and deposed by his own 
bishop. As a supplement to the ratification of the condemnation, the Council 
defined, not Christ’s divinity, which was never considered open for debate, 
but His relation to the Father. The most that can be said is that Arianism 
and Nicea stimulated the Church’s theologians to seek a more satisfactory 
formulation of trinitarian doctrine. Professor Haydon chooses to ignore the 
very names of the Cappadocian Doctors, Basil and the two Gregories, chiefly 
instrumental in this formulation. On St. Augustine, whose De Trinitate 
developed the doctrine to a perfection not to be surpassed for several cen- 
turies, we are treated to the following trivial remarks: “He inherited a 
Trinity, but the distinction of Persons was not necessary for him” (p. 260) ; 
“Augustine found it (the Trinity) empty of meaning” (p. 274). The 
remaining references to the Holy Trinity are cut of the same cloth. The 
doctrine is represented as a meaningless shibboleth imposed on the Church at 
Nicea(!), which left thinkers profoundly perplexed but blindly submissive to 
authority. 

Grace and redemption are flicked with similarly scornful fingers: “God 
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predestined some for eternal life and by irresistible grace saved them. All 
others he foreordained for punishment and, by withholding his grace, allowed 
them to drift to the doom the guilt of their sins deserved” (p. 261). So the 
professor reads St. Augustine, and thereafter merely reiterates that this black 
predestination was the Church’s sole concept of grace (pp. 266, 269). The 
doctrine that Christ satisfied for human sin was unknown till St. Anselm 
(d. 1109) deduced it from medieval feudalism: a serf (man) could not of 
himself make reparation for an offense against a lord (God). Complete dis. 
regard is shown for the evidence of the Gospels, the canonical Epistles, and 
the writings of the Fathers, wherein all the elements of the doctrine tha 
St. Anselm synthesized in his Cur Deus Homo are contained in numerous 
passages. 

Finally, whither fares the Christian God? In concluding his remarks on 
Yahweh Professor Haydon introduces us to the “thoughtful men who view 
the long vista of human history from the mountain heights of modern 
knowledge, for whom Yahweh has become as nebulous as the lost gods who 
died when he was young” (p. 248). Their ascent to their dizzy coign of 
vantage is described in as blatant a paragraph as this reviewer has ever read 
(pp. 276-7). These thoughtful men (John Dewey, for one) have num- 
bered the days of the Christian God. They see how intellectually disreputable 
faith in Him has become. They see the disappearance of His usefulness, now 
that man has discovered his own capabilities: ““When man at last assumes 
responsibility for the creation of the values he desires, and finds the plastic 
stuff of reality yielding readily to his molding intelligence and will, some day 
he will look up from his work, surprised to find that God has taken the 
opportunity to disappear” (p. 313). Asking no pardon, one may. freely say 
that this is not only blasphemy, but nonsense. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate the unreliable character of Professor 
Haydon’s work from the scientific standpoint. A word may be added about 
the value of his message at the present moment. As America girds herself 
for the certain anguish and the uncertain fortunes of war, a voice from 4 
famous midwestern center of learning speaks for her heartening the slogan of 
that cynical, anthropocentric humanism of which the war itself has com- 
pleted the discrediting: “There is no one to save you. Save yourselves.” 
The speaker seems oblivious of the paradox. One wonders what heart for 
suffering and for victory his message could create. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 


THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST: 1890-1940 


With diligence, one may come to know all the books on the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body. But familiarity with periodical literature on. the subject is 
amore difficult task. It is also, in a sense, more rewarding, for the extent 
and character of current interest in this central point of theology is gauged 
more readily from the number of magazine articles that deal with it, than 
from the number of books. It may be useful, therefore, to present a com- 
plete survey of the studies that have appeared in article form between the 
years 1890 and 1940, and to indicate certain trends that they manifest. 

In the preparation of this survey, the more important periodicals were first 
divided into tw6 language-groups: German-Italian-Spanish, and Latin- 
French-English. The articles in the former group will be reviewed at some 
future date; the present study deals only with the latter group, which deserves 
priority because of its greater accessibility to American readers. It embraces 
the following periodicals: L’Ami du Clergé, Angelicum, Antonianum, Biblica, 
The Catholic World, The Clergy Review, Collationes Brugenses, The Ecclesi- 
astical Review, The Dublin Review, Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 
Etudes, Gregorianum, The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, The Irish Ec- 
clesiastical Record, The Irish Theological Quarterly, The Month, Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique, Orate Fratres, Periodica de Re Morali Canonica Liturgica, 
(Nouvelle) Revue Apologétique, Recherches de Science Religieuse, Re- 
cherches de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale, Revue d’Ascétique et Mystique, 
Revue Bénédictine, Revue Biblique, Revue de Sciences Religieuses, Revue des 
Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, Revue Thomiste, THEOLOGICAL 
Stuptes, The Thomist, Thought, Verbum Domini, La Vie Spirituelle. 

Due to the war, the most recent issues of some foreign periodicals were not 
available. With this qualification, the bibliography is complete: the files of 
all the foregoing periodicals were examined, and all the pertinent articles 
briefly summarized. Naturally, their value is uneven; but the endeavor has 
been rather to present, for the first time, a total survey of the thought of the 
past half century on the Mystical Body of Christ. 

It is beyond my present purpose to present a synthesis of all this material. 
However, certain interesting facts may be noted. In 1897 and again in 
1898, L’Ami du Clergé published in its Suppléments two sermons on the 
Mystical Body. But the stream of periodical literature properly began at the 
turn of the century. Appropriately enough, the name of Fernand Prat, S.]., 
is linked to its beginnings; in April of 1900 he contributed to Etudes an 
article on “L’Idée-Mére de la Théologie de S. Paul.” 
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During the next twenty years the number of doctrinal expositions, pub. 
lished in the periodicals belonging to our present language-group, slowly by 
steadily grew. In 1920 the period of phenomenal growth began. In th 
first half of the 1920’s the amount of literature equalled that of the twenty 
previous years. And in the second half of the decade the output wa 
doubled. The first half of the 1930’s saw a volume of literature five times 
that of the corresponding years of the preceding decade. The crest of th 
acceleration seems to have come in 1937. Thereafter growth continued, but 
at a more moderate rate. 

Throughout the period under discussion, the bulk of the literature con- 
sisted of doctrinal expositions. Exegetical studies of pertinent texts were 
most numerous in the beginning of the period of accelerating growth (1920- 
25); their volume has remained fairly constant since then. Historical studies 
of the doctrine in the Patristic and Scholastic periods began to appear in 
quantity only in 1930; and such studies are still on the increase today. 

Discussion of the doctrine of the Mystical Body in its relation to the 
Christian life and to Christian perfection abruptly became widespread with 
the advent of the last decade; and the interpretation of the science of ascetics 
in terms of the Mystical Body is still a rapidly growing topic. As early 
1914, with P. Festugiére’s article, “La Liturgie Catholique,” in the Revue 
Thomiste, the doctrine was related to the liturgy; but only after 1925 do 
such liturgical studies appear in any considerable number. In the first half 
of the 1930’s they reached their peak of frequency, and in more recent years 
have fallen off somewhat. Instead, articles on the ascetical implications of 
the Mystical Body have come to the fore. 

I must, in conclusion, express grateful indebtedness to the members of one 
of my seminars at Woodstock College, who collaborated generously in the 
compilation of this bibliography. 

Woodstock College Josepu J. Biuetr, SJ. 


1. DOCTRINAL EXPOSITION 


1. FUNDAMENTAL 


ApaM,K. “The Mystery of Christ’s Incarnation and of His Mystical Body,” 
Orate Fratres, XIII (1939), 337-344; 392-399; 433-440. 

As Christ suffered His exinanitio, so did His Gospel. And s0, in its 
turn, does the Church which is His Body. The Mystical Christ has its 
own exinanitio in submitting to the forces of history, to individual 
human characters, etc. Modern “church-weariness” can be counteracted 
only by a concentration on the Church’s supernatural, suprahistorical 
Principle of Life. 
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——. “The Sanctification of Marriage,” ibid., IX (1935), 171-176; 
218-225. 


Christian marriage is supernatural in its end, its sacramental graces, and 
especially in its very essence; in it Christ’s sacred nuptials, His union 
with the Church in one Body, is “actualized.” 

“Le Christ “Tout en Tout’,” Revue d’Ascétique et de 


In Christ all material creation is sanctified; from Him flows the pleni- 
tude of all our graces. He is the great Mediator, Head of the Mystical 
Body. A portrait of the redemptive act, reconciling men and things 
with the Father. 


“Le Sacrifice Ecclesiastique,” Revue Thomiste, XXXVII (1932), 


The Eucharistic Sacrifice is the offering of the whole Mystical Body. 
Christ activates His members in this, as in all their functions. 


“The Mystical Body of Christ,” Catholic World, CII 


(1916), 721-725. 
The Mystical Christ is the conjunction of the Church with Christ in a 
union that is mutually perfective. Our Lord calls this union necessary 
for life. St. Paul confirms this doctrine, adds that our dependence upon 
the Head is absolute, and teaches two consequences of the union: avoid- 
ance of sin and a conservation and increase of the divine life within us 
by the practice of Christian virtues. 


——. “The Extension of the Atonement in St. Paul,” Catholic World, 
CXI (1920), 20-30. 


Christ concentrates our sins upon Himself that He may diffuse His life 
to us. Associated with Christ, through Baptism, we die to sin in His 
death and rise to new life in His resurrection. This new life entails a 
“daily dying,” a continual struggle with the antagonistic elements within 
us. In this struggle we experience the extension of the atonement to us. 
The underlying principle of this extension is our union with Christ. 


“L’Appartenance Invisible au Royaume de Dieu,” Revue 


This Unity Octave sermon portrays the Mystical Body as the Kingdom 
of God foretold by the prophets. Emphasis is placed on the workings 
of grace, the invisible bond uniting all members. All the members are 
obliged to pray for the union of all men in Christ. 


“The Mystical Person of Christ,” Homiletic and 
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The doctrine of the Mystical Body, with emphasis upon the three-fold 
union: Head with members, member with member, the Holy Spirit with 
both Head and members. 


Buvetrt, J., S.J.“ “Mystical Body of Christ’ and ‘Catholic Church’ Exactly 
Coextensive,” Ecclesiastical Review, CIII (1940), 305-328. 
There is one revealed concept of the Mystical Body, many “extended 
senses” or analogous concepts. St. Paul and the Holy See explain the 
revealed concept as applicable only to the visible Roman Catholic 


Church, so that all Catholics and only Catholics are its members. The 
Church is the theandric Whole Christ whose soul is the Holy Spirit. 


BavenHt, C. “The Rationale of the Church,” Homiletic and Pastoral Re- 
view, XXXV (1934), 1-9. 
An apologetical exposition of the Church, the continued presence of 
Christ among men. The Church exercises Christ’s triple function until 
the end of time, sharing His attributes because it is His own Body and 
represents His person. 


BruNnl, J. “The Soul of the Mystical Body,” Ecclesiastical Review, XCVII 
(1937), 545-553. 
Beginning with St. Augustine, most writers properly regard the Holy 
Spirit as the Soul of the Mystical Body. 


Bussarp, P. “The Church, the Mystical Body of Christ,” Orate Fratres, | 
(1927), 199-202. 





The elements of the Mystical Body in the terms of St. Paul. To under- | 


stand the doctrine of the Mystical Body is to apprehend the essence of 
Catholicism, and to grasp the basis and reason of the Liturgy. 


CatuHata, M., O.P. “Vie de l’Eglise,” Revue Thomiste, XX (1912), 743- 
762; XXI (1913), 1-16, 137-158, 654-677; XXVII (1922), 217-240. 


The Church, as a living being, must have a principle which accounts for 
its unity, the immanence of its actions, and its finality. This Principle 
is the Holy Spirit, the source of its whole life. Its visible head is the 
Pope; members of the hierarchy have various functions; the faithful are 
the cells of the Body. The Church is the adopted son of God, Spouse 
of the Natural Son, Temple of the Holy Spirit, the adopted son of Mary. 
Its Soul and Body are one in a unique, accidental union, analogous to the 
hypostatic union. The Church develops like a human organism, save 
for the features of decay and death; in the supernatural order it parallels 
the natural life processes of nutrition, assimilation, respiration, circula- 
tion, growth and renewal. It also parallels sensitive organic life. The 
Church-Organism has an internal sensorium commune in its Councils. 
It speaks in its liturgy. It has a memory to conserve its past. Infalli- 
bility is the instinct with which it is endowed. 
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Coton, J. “A propos de la ‘Mystique’ de Saint Paul,” Revue des Sciences 
Religieuses, XV (1935), 157-183. 
The two fundamental points of the “Mystique” of St. Paul: (1) the 
union of the faithful with Christ; (2) the presence and action of the 
Holy Spirit. 
Conway, B., C.S.P. “The Communion of Saints,” Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review, VII (1907), 592-600. 
The Pauline concept of the Mystical Body and its relation to the doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints. 


Curraz, F. “La Baptéme et Notre Incorporation au Christ,” La Vie Spiritu- 
elle, XXX VIII (1934), 5-19. 
By Baptism of water, not by faith, men, though many, are inserted into 
Christ to form one Mystical Body. 


——. “La Baptéme et Notre Incorporation a |’Eglise,” ibid., pp. 113- 
134. 
Baptism into the Church gives full participation in the fruits of the 
priesthood of Christ and in Christian worship. 


“Le Sublime Ideal des Baptisés,” ibid., pp. 225-237. 


Besides its favors, Baptism imposes duties toward the Head of the 
Mystical Body. 


DavicNEau, P. “L’Ame du Corps Mystique,” La Vie Spirituelle, L (1937), 
65-85. 
The Holy Spirit, not sanctifying grace, is the soul of the Church. 
“Capital grace” in diffusing itself through the Mystical Body is the bond 
of union for the members. More than a body, the Church is one mystic 
Person. 


Deraye, E., S.J. ‘“‘La Vie de la Grace,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LI 
(1926), 561-578. 


The relationships of the justified soul with the Holy Trinity. Among 
the several aspects of the life of grace is that of the Holy Spirit’s 
function as soul of the Mystical Body. He is the principle of Divine 
Life in the Mystic Christ. 


Garricou-LacraNncE, R., O.P. “L’Eglise, Corps Mystique du Christ,” 
La Vie Spirituelle, XVII (1928), 6-23. 
The fundamental concept of the Mystical Body, together with its rela- 
tions to the Communion of Saints. Several conclusions for practical 
piety are drawn from the idea of membership in Christ and in the Com- 
munion of Saints. 
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Giaser, J. “Unité du Genre Humain et Redemption,” Lea Vie Spirituelle, 
LVIII (1939), 238-259. 

The ultimate end of the Incarnation is a unity of men with one another 
in the unity of Christ and through Him in the unity of the Holy 
Trinity. This is a real, ontological unity of all the members with the 
Head in the Mystical Body. To the members belong the work of filling 
out the sufferings of Christ, accomplished in the Head on Calvary, but 
still to be undergone by the members of His Body. 


Goopier, A. “The Mystical Body,” Month, CLIX (1932), 289-297. 


The author takes issue with Abbé Anger on several counts, principally 
on the subordination of St. John to St. Paul as an exponent of the present 
doctrine. While St. Paul emphasizes the analogy of the “Body of 
Christ,” St. John is the more insistent of the two on the “life” which 
is the reality underlying the Mystical Body concept. 


HameELt, P., D.D. “The Resurrection of the Just,” Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, LI (1938), 593-610. 
The risen Christ is the Head of all the redeemed and, to insure the 
resurrection of His members, has made Himself the distributor of the 
graces of salvation. 


Herts, V.,O.P. “Les Fidéles et la Messe,” La Vie Spirituelle, XLVII (1936), 
113-123. 
In the Mass the priest represents not only the Head of the Mystical Body 
but all the members. Marked as a member of the Mystical Body by 
Baptism, the Christian takes an active part in this reparative adoration. 
He fills out the work of redemption by his own sufferings. 


Huvets, J. “St. Joseph and the Mystical Body,” Orate Fratres, IX (1935), 
257-261. 
The divine harmony of the mystery of the Mystical Body seems to 
demand that Joseph occupy the same position over the Mystical Christ 
as he did over the Word made flesh; that of a spiritual father, guardian, 
protector. The relationships of the Family of Nazareth are projected 
into the Mystical Body. 


Hucues, H. “The Mystical Body,” Ecclesiastical Review, LXXII (1925), 
225-233. 
The Soul of the Mystical Body is the Holy Ghost. Members of the Body 
are per se Roman Catholics, but per accidens invincible ignorance of the 
visible Body does not necessarily prevent membership. In its fullest 
sense, the Mystical Body includes the souls in purgatory and heaven. 


Jonet, F.,O.P. “Les Sacrements de Jesus,” La Vie Spirituelle, XV (1926), 
5-24, 
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The sacramental system in its relation to the Mystical Body. From 
Heaven the glorified Christ continues His redemptive work by vivifying 
His Church. Thus the super-abundant merits of Christ are applied to 
the faithful. 


——. “Notre Intimité avec le Fils de Dieu,” ibid., XXXIV (1933), 227- 
237; 326-342. 


Our union with Christ in the Mystical Body as conceived by St. Paul; 
it is due to the sacramental character and sanctifying grace. 


Juuen, E. “Christianisme et Catholicisme,” Revue Apologétique, VII 
(1908), 498-516. 
Catholicism alone safeguards the essence of Christianity. Protestantism 
fails to do this for it has lost the true concept of the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the continuation of the Incarnation, whose 
members are vivified by the Holy Spirit. 


Kreuter, J. “The Mystery of Christ in His Church,” Orate Fratres, IV 
(1930), 509-513. 
Christ is shown acting in His Church through the sacramental system, 
incorporating, fortifying, nourishing, healing, refreshing, deputizing, 
sanctifying. Included in this concept of the fotus Christus are the 
Church Triumphant and the Church Suffering. 


Lasourt, J. “La Notion Catholique de l’Eglise,” Revue Apologétique, I 
(1905), 289-306. 
Tradition from the first century portrays the Church as a hierarchic 


organization. It also portrays the Church as an organism, the Mystical 
Body, vivified by its Soul, the Holy Spirit. 
Latrey, C., S.J. “The Christ of St. Paul,” Catholic World, CVII (1918), 
577-590. 
Christian sanctity is not merely the individual identity of the Christian 


with Christ; it is his corporate identity, the identity of the whole Church 
with her Head and Spouse. This is the key to St. Paul. 


——. “The True Paulinism,” Clergy Review, Il (1931), 290-301. 
The characteristically Pauline synthesis of Christology. By his sum- 
ming up of all things in Christ, by his constant presentation of Christ 
as the dominant force in the Christian’s life, Paul’s “gospel” is dis- 
tinguished from other writings of the New Testament. 


MacLoucHun, J. “Instructions on the Mystical Body,” Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, XXXIX (1939), 1190-1200. 


St. Paul’s doctrine of the Body of Christ and its pivotal nature in 
explaining all Catholic life. 
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MauHteu, J. “La Redemption et la Messe,” La Vie Spirituelle, XLIII (1935), 
14-28. 

The Mass continues and realizes the work of the Redemption in us. By 

His death Christ became Head of the Mystical Body; by His resurrection 

He became its vivifying spirit. The work of the Mystical Body is the 

application of the merits won by the Cross to the members of that Body, 


Macevez, L., S.J. “Le Corps Mystique du Christ,” Nouvelle Revue Théo- 
logique, LXI (1934), 30-43. 
The doctrine of Emile Mersch on the Mystical Body: revelation, tra- 
dition, theological teaching of the ages proclaim the message of a tran- 
scendental union between God and His creation, a union founded on the 
Hypostatic Union. 


MarLInG, J., C.PP.S. ““The Precious Blood and the Mystical Body,” Ecclesi- 
astical Review, LXXXIX (1933), 1-13. 


The relation of the Precious Blood to the Mystical Body is principally 
seen in the Eucharist, both as a Sacrifice and a Sacrament. 


McCartny, J. “The Mystical Body of Christ,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
XLIX (1937), 35-36. 
An historical survey; followed by a brief explanation of Christ’s work 
as Head, of the connotation of “mystical,” of the members, of the 
mission of the Holy Spirit as its soul. 


“The Blessed Virgin in the Mystical Body,” Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, LI (1938), 561-581. 
An evaluation of Mary’s place and function in the Mystical Body. As 


co-Redemptrix and Mother of the Head, Mary is Mother of all those 
who are at least potential members of the Head. 


McGarry, W., S.J. “Saint Paul and the Slave,” Thought, X (1935), 374- 
390. 
No social barriers, formerly raised by nature or by convention, were 4 
hindrance to the oneness and fullness of all in Christ. This principle is 
developed in its application to the condition of the slave in the early 
Christian era. 


-———. “The Mystical Body of Christ,” ibid., XII (1937), 64-77. 


The notions, terminology and extension of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body. The role of the Holy Spirit, one and identical in every activity 
of the Church. 


“The Unity of the Mystical Body,” ibid., pp. 241-251. 


The union of Christ with His Church—the allegory and the fact. The 
union is imitative of the Hypostatic Union since it is a mystical exten- 
sion of the Incarnation itself. 
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McSorntey, J. ‘““The Mystical Body,” Catholic World, LXXXI (1905), 
307-314. 

The strength and fruitfulness of the Church in perpetuating the mission 
of Christ. She is secure against rationalistic attack because of her divine 
inner life. All the just are united in the invisible union of grace but, in 
accord with the fundamental principle of the Incarnation, the Visible 
Church is the visible embodiment of invisible divine life and, as such, 
she is “the sacrament of sacraments, the Mystical Body of Jesus.” 


Micue, V.,O.S.B. ‘True Christian Spirit,” Ecclesiastical Review, LXXXII 
(1930), 128-142. 
Present trends in De Ecclesia are emphasizing the inner life of the 
Church. This essential inner nature of the Church is best understood 
in the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 


——. “Natural and Supernatural Society: Spiritual Communion of 
Goods,” Orate Fratres, X (1935), 293-296. 
The common possession of supernatural goods by the fellowship of the 
members of the Mystical Christ. Of the treasury of the merits of 
Christ and the Saints, what belongs to one belongs to each, and what 
belongs to each belongs to all. 


MicnEN, Mcr. “‘L’Eucharistie et le Corps Mystique du Christ,” La Vie 
Spirituelle, XXXVI (1933), 113-132. 
Among the sacraments the Eucharist holds the primacy in dispensing 
the fruits of redemption because it nourishes, vivifies, and augments the 
new life received in Baptism. The relation of the Eucharist to the 
Mystical Body is treated under three headings: transubstantiation, the 
Mass, and Communion. 


Miter, B. “The Church, the Body of Christ,” Clergy Review, I (1931), 
17-26. 
The doctrine of the Mystical Body is central. The Church finds its 
beginnings in the Incarnation, and this Body of Christ forms us unto 
itself rather than we form It. From the unity of the Word rises the 
unity of the Church. Cult, hierarchy, and sacraments are all outward 
expressions of the inward unity of the Body. 


Mura, E. “La Communion des Saints,” La Vie Spirituelle, XLI (1934), 123- 
138. 


Though the Communion of Saints is a mystical union it is none the less 
real, achieved by a communion of merits and of love: of merits, because 
we share in the infinite merits of Christ by our incorporation in Him; 
of love, because His immeasurable love is communicated to us and flows 
from us as a visible earnest of the love we bear our Head and the other 
members of the Body. 
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“L’Ame du Corps Mystique,” Revue Thomiste, XLI (1936), 233. 
252. 

Scripture and the Fathers teach that the Holy Spirit is the soul of the 
Mystical Body. Sanctifying Grace cannot be its vital principle. 
NEDONCELLE, M. “L’Anglicanisme et le Corps Mystique,” Revue Apolo. 

gétique, LXVI (1938), 656-671. 
What place, if any, the Anglicans have in the Mystical Body. A quasi- 
borderline place is accorded them because of their rich Catholic tr- 
ditions. All Catholics are obliged to pray for the return of the separated 
communions to Rome. 
O’Connor, W. “The Mystical Body of Christ: Reality or Metaphor?” Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, XLVI (1935), 136-153. 
The remedy for modern excessive individualism is a better understanding 
and application of the doctrine of the Mystical Body, because in this 
appears the solidarity of all Christ’s members. Sanctifying grace is the 
bond of this solidarity. 
——. “St. Thomas, the Church, and the Mystical Body,” Ecclesiastical 
Review, C (1939), 290-300. 
St. Thomas regards the Mystical Body as all humanity, considered as the 
object of God’s redeeming will. The visible Church and all humanity 
do not form two mutually exclusive Mystical Bodies; they are but 
different aspects of the one reality. 


Prat, F. S.J. “L’Idée-Mére de la Théologie de S. Paul,” Etudes, LXXXIII 
(1900), 202-223. 


The basic idea of St. Paul’s dogmatic and moral teaching is the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body, which is the Church. The author shows how all 


of St. Paul’s teaching is connected with this fundamental doctrine. 


SERTILLANGES, A., O.P. “Humanité et Catholicité,” Revue des Sciences 
Philosophiques et Théologiques, XVII (1928), 720-728. 
Because the Church is a synthesis of God and man, it extends to every- 
thing human. Therefore Catholicism is the true humanism. 


“L’Eucharistie et l’Eglise.” La Vie Spirituelle, XL (1934), 113- 





125. 


The Church is a living organism, perfectly one in being and functioo. 
The sacraments were instituted to give men birth, development, and 
activity in the Mystical Body. The Eucharist preeminently nourishes 
souls with divine charity to form one mystical person. 


SHEEN, F. “The Mystical Body of Christ,” Ecclesiastical Review, XCI 
(1935), 225-234. 
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Reasons for the present interest in the doctrine of the Mystical Body, 
together with an outline of its dogmatic foundation. This doctrine is 
important for fostering a spiritual priesthood and laity. 

§recMAN, B. “Christ in His Church,” Orate Fratres, VII (1933), 108-115. 
Membership in the Mystical Body is extended to the Church militant, 
suffering, and triumphant. The reception of the sacraments, the bear- 
ing of these sacraments on Christ’s Sacrifice, and the greater union with 
Christ effected by them—all these elements combine to form the worship 

_ which is offered to God by the Mystical Body. 
Tromp, S., S.J. “‘Actio Catholica in Corpore Christi,” Periodice, XXV 
(1936), 1-38. 
The theological basis and motive for Catholic Action is the individual’s 
oneness with Christ in the Mystical Body and his consequent consecra- 
tion to the fulfilment of Christ’s own mission. 
——. “Annotationes: ‘Firmissimam Constantiam’ (Epistola Encyclica 
$.D.N. Pii Pp. XI),” sbid., XXVI (1937), 331-333. 
The Mystical Body of Christ, because of Calvary, is a sacerdotal Body. 


Its members participate in the priesthood, act as mediators between God 
and men. The sacraments consecrate them to this supernatural work. 


——. “Annotationes: ‘Mit Brennender Sorge’ (Epistola Encyclica 
$S.D.N. Pii Pp. XI),” ibid., pp. 462-465. 
The human defects in the Church do not militate against the sanctity 
of the Mystical Body, the “Sponsa Christi sine macula et ruga.” 
Trszxtewicz, S., S.J. “La Sainteté de l’Eglise,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
LXIII (1936), 449-479. 


Divine and human sanctity are analysed and compared. The Church’s 
note of sanctity (such as no Orientai Church can now show) is derived 
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from its identity with Christ as His Mystical Body. 


2. ADVANCED THEOLOGICAL 


Apam,K. “Le Christ dans l’Eglise,” Revue Apologétique, LII (1931), 257- 
272. 
The Mystical Body as it manifests its supernatural reality in the doctrine, 
morality, and liturgy of the Church. The fulness of life is brought to 
all men via the Incarnation; moral teaching makes them “other Christs”’; 
the liturgy and the Sacraments represent, symbolically and actually, the 
union of Christ and members. 


Broswan, J. “The Hypostatic Union and the Union of Christ with His 
Mystical Body,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, XXXV (1930), 592-603. 
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The Hypostatic Union and the personal sanctifying grace of the God- 
Man; and how, through His Sacred Humanity, the Person of Christ 
pours forth graces and gifts like His own into His members. 
“The Act of the Mystical Body,” Ecclesiastical Review, Cll 
(1940), 306-317. 
In disagreement with Dr. Fenton’s article of the same title. (Cf. infra.) 
Three pages of rebuttal by the latter are subjoined. 





Cuarpon, L., O.P. “La Grace de Jesus Fait la Subsistance de Son Corps 
Mystique,” La Vie Spirituelle, XXX (1932), 172-181. 
The principle of adoption in us is the same grace which is infinitely 
present in Jesus Christ, in the person of the Word Incarnate. Hence, 
by grace, Jesus is the subsistence of His Mystical Body; by grace, which 
flows from Christ, the Head, the members of the Body are united so that 
they make only one mystic Person with Christ. 


“Que par la Subsistance Mystique les Ames Saintes Font une Seule 
Personne Mystique avec Jesus,” ibid., pp. 298-307. 
By grace, the faithful form one mystic Body with Christ. This Body 
is modelled on a living body, for in it the Head spiritually vivifies the 
members. Christ, by pouring forth grace into the souls of the faithful, 
communicates to the whcle composite a mystic subsistence. 








Conecar, M., O.P. “L’Unité de l’Eglise et Sa Dialectique Interne,” La Vie 
Spirituelle, LIT (1937), Suppl., 9-29. 
The Pauline concept of the Mystical Body sets forth a twofold plan of 
the Church: the Church-Mystical, a living organism realized and finding 
its sensible expression in the organized society of the Church-Militant. 
These two concepts are identified in the Mystical Body. Copious cita- 
tions from the Fathers and the Theologians. 












“Sur linclusion de l’Humanité dans le Christ,” Revue des Sciences 
Philosophiques et Théologiques, XXV (1936), 489-495. 
All the perfections of human nature are contained in the personal 
humanity of Christ. All men are contained in Christ in so far as they 
are contained in His knowledge and in His love. 





Davis, H. “Satisfaction and Indulgences in the Light of the Mystical Body,” 
Clergy Review, XVI (1939), 283-303. 
Christians are associated with Christ, their Head, in suffering and, like 
Him, satisfy for others. The distribution of the whole Body’s super- 
abundant merits and satisfaction is directed by the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy through the granting of indulgences. Thus, each member can aid 
other members and share in these treasures himself. 
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Deven, D. “Le Mystére Pauiinien,” Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 
XIII (1936), 405-442. 
The meaning of the term “mystery” in St. Paul. The primary sense of 
that term is Christ, the author of salvation. The author traces the 
primary meaning and its various derivatives through the Pauline epistles. 
The connection between the primary Pauline sense and the Mystical 
Body is brought out. 


Detave, E., S.J. “‘Le Christ Mystique,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LIIl 
(1926), 721-733. 
A metaphysical analysis. The principle of unification in the Mystical 
Body is the causal influence of Christ’s Sacred Humanity in the com- 
munication of grace to individual souls. The author finds in the causal 
influence the characteristics of both moral and physical causality. 


pe Sotaces, Mor. “Le Sacrifice du Christ: Foyer d’Unité Chrétienne,” 
Revue Apologétique, LXVIII (1939), 292-302. 
God’s purpose in the universe is realized only in one great unity, and the 
highest form of this unity is actualized in the Church, the Mystical Body. 
All men are united by the pacifying and unifying Sacrifice of Christ and 
summoned to His Church which alone retains that Sacrifice. 


DonpEYNE, A. “De Christo Capite,” Collationes Brugenses, XXXIII 
(1933), 247-252, 271-274. 
The Scriptural and Scholastic exposition of the notion of Christ, as Head 
of the Mystical Body. 


“De Ecclesia, Corpore Christi Mystico,” ibid., pp. 353-356. 


A continuation of the articles De Christo Capite, taking up the concept 
of the Body itself. 


DutormeE, A.,C.P. “L’Organization d’un Traité Theol. de l’Eglise,” Revue 
Apologétique, LX (1935), 296-304. 
The De Ecclesia treatise is briefly developed, with emphasis upon the 
“capital grace” of Christ the Head flowing through the members, 
making the Church the continuation of Christ on earth. Fruits of this 
union are seen in the functions and achievements of the Church. 


DumestE, L., O.P. “Le Pape dans l’Eglise,” La Vie Spirituelle, XVIII 
(1928), 24-45. 
The place of the Pope as the visible representative of the invisible head 
of the Mystical Body. The magisterial and legislative power of the Pope 
in the visible body of Christ. 
Fenton, J. “The Act of the Mystical Body,” Ecclesiastical Review, C 
(1939), 397-408. 
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In the Mass the Mystical Body acts as the instrument of the Passion of 
Christ, and by this Eucharistic Sacrifice It makes the Passion of Chrigt 
the act of the Church. Baptism empowers a man to participate in this 
corporate Sacrifice. 


Garricou-LacranceE, R., O.P. “Le Christ, Chef Mystique de PEglise,” 
La Vie Spirituelle, XLI (1934), 113-122. 
The applications made by St. Thomas of the Doctrine on Redemption to 
the functions and prerogatives of the Mystical Body. The supernatural 
unity of many members and the connection between the sacraments and 
our incorporation are explained. 


Hocepez, E., S.J. “Notre Solidarité en Adam,” Gregorianum, XIII (1932), 
373-403. 
A critique of the use of the word “solidarité”’ with regard to the prob- 
lems of Original Sin and Redemption. The solidarity of Christ with the 
Mystical Body in the mystery of the Incarnation. 


Hucon, E., O.P. “La Communion des Saints,” La Vie Spirituelle, X (1924), 
551-559. 
The members of the Church, because of their intimacy with Christ, 
make one Being and participate in the same spiritual goods. There is in 
this Mystical Body a union of Christians among themselves and with 
Our Lord, a community of supernatural riches, and a living relationship 
between earth and heaven. 





Janssens, A. “De Valore Soteriologico Resurrectionis Christi,” Ephemerides 
Theologicae Lovanienses, IX (1932), 225-233. 
The relation between the resurrection of Christ and the resurrection of 
His members, the entire human race. Since we are all members of 
Christ, the resurrection is a sure sign and pledge of our own resurrection. 
With Christ we rise again. 


Journer, C. “Le Saint-Esprit, Principe de I’Eglise,” Le Vie Spirituelle, XL 
(1934), Suppl., 1-27. 
The vivifying power of the Holy Spirit in the Mystical Body. The 
function of the Holy Spirit as the personality of the Church in as much 
as the Holy Spirit is the active principle of the Church in its doctrine, in 
its work of sanctification, and in its unity. 





“L’Esprit-Saint, Héte et Ame Incréée de l’Eglise,” ibid., pp. 65-77. 
A technical, theological discussion of how the Holy Spirit is rightly 
called the uncreated soul of the church, in as much as He is the formal 
cause of the Church. By an application of Cajetan’s doctrine on the 
causality of the soul in the body, the created and uncreated soul of the 
Church are explained. 
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——. “Note sur l’Ame de l’Eglise,” Revue Thomiste, XLI (1936), 651- 
654. 
Charity is the created soul of the Church. The Holy Spirit is its 
uncreated soul. 


Lavaup, M., O.P. “La Vie Spirituelle par l’Eglise et par le Pape,” La Vie 
Spirituelle, XVII (1928), 46-84. 
The manner in which the spiritual life is derived from the Mystical 
Christ, the Church, and its visible head, the Pope. The development of 
the life of faith through the Magisterium, of the life of grace through 
the ministry of the Church, and of the life of charity through the 
government of the Church receives special attention. 


Lammoy, H. “De Triplici Gratia in Christo,” Collationes Brugenses, XXI 
(1921), 286-289. 


The relation between the grace of union, the personal grace of Christ, 
and His grace as Head of the Church. 


Matevez, L., S.J. “L’Eglise dans le Christ,” Recherches de Science Re- 
ligieuse, XXV (1935), 259-291; 418-440. 
An historical and theoretical study of the truth that all men are included 
in Christ. The Greek Fathers interpreted this phrase in terms of the 
exaggerated realism of Plato. The author goes on to interpret the 
phrase in terms of the moderate realism of Aristotle and St. Thomas. 


McCarty, J., D.D. “The Universal Mediation of the Blessed Virgin,” 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LII (1938), 131-146; 273-285. 

Mary’s position as Mother of the Physical Christ in the Incarnation at 
once made her the Mother of all elevated mankind, and particularly of 
Christ’s Mystical Body. Mary’s universal mediation is a natural growth 
from this unique position. 

——. “The Headship of Christ,” ibid., LI (1938), 351-372. 
Christ’s “capital grace” and the place of Mary and the Angels in the 
Mystical Body. The Redemption embraces and summarizes all humanity. 
God has given the sacraments a particular function in incorporating and 
quickening members of the Church. 


Merscn, E., S.J. “Religion, Christianisme, Catholicisme,” 3. “Le Catholi- 
cisme,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LVI (1929), 207-225. 

Shows the continuity between the Christology of the Catholic Church, 
which is the prolongation of Christ, and its doctrines on justification, 
good works, unity and oneness of the true Church, and man’s role in the 
work of salvation. Demonstrates how Protestant separation of the 
divine from the human in man leads logically to denial of the Incarna- 
tion and ultimately of all religion. 
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“Incarnation et Doctrine Spirituelle,” Revue d’Ascétique et de 
Mystique, X (1929), 337-367. 
The sanctification of material creation and the divinization of human 
nature through the Incarnation. The Mystical Body prolongs the Incar- 
nation, and by suffering, in and through its members, achieves the 
sanctification of souls. 








“La Vie Historique de Jesus et Sa Vie Mystique,” Nouvelle Revue 

Théologique, LX (1933), 5-20. 
The life of Jesus has two phases: the one visible and historical, the other 
invisible and mystical. The first is the preparation for the second; the 
second is the blossoming of the first. Only in the light of this doctrine 
can either the historical or the mystical life of Jesus be understood 
properly. 


“Le Christ Mystique, Centre de la Theologie comme Science,” ibid., ’ 
LXI (1934), 449-475. 
One function of scientific theology is the unifying of all parts of 
revealed doctrine and the relating of them all to a single “prime intel- 
ligible.” This “prime intelligible” of theology, and indeed the center of 
Christian dogma, is the truth of the Mystical Body. 





“Filii in Filio,” ibid., LXV (1938), 551-582; 681-702; 809-830. 
Conclusions drawn from the data of revelation and tradition on adoptive 
sonship through incorporation into Christ give rise to a theological prob- 
lem: how can we speak of a real relationship of the adopted sons to the 
Natural Son of God, and through Him to the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
without contradicting the principle: all works ad extra are common to \ 
all three divine Persons? The solution follows through to an analysis of 
the nature of the supernatural, that is, of the Christian insofar as he is a 
being incorporated into Christ. 





Mura, E. “La Personne Mystique du Christ,” La Vie Spirituelle, XLVI y 
(1936), Suppl., 1-11. 
How does the Church form one single person with its Head? A tech- 
nical theological consideration of the elements of personality shows these 
elements as verified in the Mystical Body in an analogous sense. The 
doctrine is illustrated by copious citations from the works of Fr. Louis 


Chardon, O.P. 











Portesorur, L. “Les Ames du Purgatoire dans le Corps Mystique du 
Christ,” Le Vie Spirituelle, XXXII (1932), 125-140. 

After an analysis of the master idea of St. Paul, the incorporation of all 

Christians in Christ, the author shows that the souls in Purgatory form 

the suffering part of the Body of Christ. Since they are suffering, the 
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rest of the body must aid them; but this aid is completely efficacious 
only if we are intimately bound by grace to our Head, Christ. 


RoLanp, J. “La Grace Capitale du Christ,” La Vie Spirituelle, XIX (1928- 
1929), Suppl., 281-307. 
The doctrine of St. Thomas on the “gratia capitis Christi” leading to a 
clear idea of the meaning of the supernatural life possessed by all who 
are in Christ Jesus. 
Rocuet, A., O.P. “Le Sacrifice de l’Unité,” La Vie Spirituelle, LIL (1937), 
Suppl., 30-36. 
The Mass, as the Sacrifice of the Mystical Body, both signifies and pro- 
duces the unity of this Body. The Mass is offered by the Mystical Body. 


The Mystical Body is also immolated in this sacrifice, together with the 
physical Body of Christ. The prayers of the Canon bear this out. 


Tromp, S., S.J. “De Nativitate Ecclesiae ex Corde Jesu in Cruce,” Gre- 
gorianum, XIII (1932), 489-527. 
The sense and truth of the liturgical formula “Ecclesia in cruce 
aedificata e latere novi Adae dormientis somnum mortis.” ‘The con- 
nection between Christ dying on the cross and the Mystical Body is 
explained and demonstrated by copious references from Scripture and 
Tradition. 


Van DER MEERSCH, J. ‘De Gratia Capitis in Christo,” Collationes Bru- 
genses, XIV (1909), 225-240. 
The manner in which Christ the Head infuses life and grace into the 
Mystical Body. 
Virmt, A., S.J. “‘Christus—Adam,” Biblica, VII (1926), 121-145; 270-285; 
384-401. 
A comparison of Christ and Adam as the heads of the human race, and 
a demonstration of the divine origin of this Pauline doctrine. 
Vonter, A., O.S.B. “La Part des Chrétiens au Sacrement de l’Unité,” La Vie 
Spirituelle, LIL 1937), 5-20. 


The Eucharist is Christ’s gift of His own sacrifice to the Church for the 
building up of the Mystical Body. This sacrifice is not merely for indi- 
vidual betterment but has an essentially social character. Copious cita- 
tions are drawn from St. Thomas and the Council of Trent. 


3. BIBLICAL 


Bert, A. “Interpretatio Eph. II, 11-22,” Collationes Brugenses, XXXVI 
(1936), 369-374, 


Exegesis of a passage pertinent to the doctrine. 
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Benoit, P., O.P. “L’Horizon Paulinen de |’Epitre aux Ephésiens,” Reva 
Biblique, XLVI (1937), 342-361. 


Compared with the earlier epistles, Ephesians shows an enriching of 
Pauline thought on the relations between Christ and His Faithful, 
especially in the image of Christ as Head of the Mystical Body. 


Bover, J., S.J. “Perfectio Spiritualis secundum Mentem Sti. Pauli,” Verbum 
Domini, I (1921), 16-18. 

St. Paul teaches that growth in Christian perfection is nothing othe 

than a vital growth of the member of Christ toward spiritual maturity. 


“Caritas, Perfectionis Vinculum et Virtus,” ibid., I (1921), 52-54, 
According to St. Paul, perfection is a certain maturity which the faith- 
ful reach as members of the Mystical Body of Christ; according to th 
Theologians, the essence of perfection is to be placed in charity. How 
are these two explanations reconciled? St. Paul gives the solution: the 
principle of unity and activity in the Mystical Body is charity. 
. “Et Semini Tui, qui est Christus. (Gal. 3/16),” ibid., IM] (1923), 
365-366. 
In the word “semini” both the Head and the Body, both the personil 
Christ and the Mystical Christ, Jesus and the Church are manifestly 
included. 


“In Christo Jesu’, Filii Dei, Omnes Unus, Semen Abrahae,” ibid, 
IV (1924), 14-21. 
An exegesis of Galatians 3:26-29. Also a theological interpretation of 
the principle of the passage, which is the unity of all the faithful in 
Christ. There is included an explanation of Paul’s triple application: 
“In Christ Jesus” all of you are sons of God, all are one, all are the seed] 
of Abraham. 


Latrey, C., S.J. ‘““Theses Paulinae VII,” Verbum Domini, IV (1924), 1%- 
200; 241-244. 


By an exposition of the doctrine of the Mystical Body as taught by 
St. Paul, the author shows the Apostle preached that a real, intrinsc 
change takes place in man through justification. 











Leen, E.,C.S.Sp. “Recapitulation in Christ,” Clergy Review, XIV (1938), 
205-215. 
The “‘instaurare” of St. Paul is translated and explained as “re-capitatt, 
“re-head.” The head which mankind lost by Adam’s sin is replaced n0¥ 
by a more glorious one, and there is added an organism of divine dignity. 
This constitutes the Whole Humanity of Christ. 
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Lo Gwoice, C., S.J. “De Unione Fidelium cum Christo in Epistola ad 
Galatas,” Verbum Domini, XX (1940), 44-52; 81-84. 
The doctrine of the union of the faithful with Christ as described in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. The origin, constitutive elements, fruits, and 
practical consequences of this doctrine. 


McDonatp, E. “The Mystical Christ Foreshadowed in the Wisdom Litera- 
ture,” Orate Fratres, VI (1932), 110-114. 
In the Sapiential books “Wisdom” is not a dead abstraction to be assimi- 
lated, but a living, active ideal to be embraced. The “Wisdom” concept 
has its prophetic fulfilment neither in the historical Christ alone, nor in 
His Blessed Mother alone, but only in the Mystical Christ. 


VatusoLteTo, X., O.M.Cap. “In Christo Jesu,” Verbum Domini, XIII 
(1933), 311-319. 

“In Christo” often has a local-mystic meaning; it often indicates our 
union with Christ in Whom, as in some element, the Christiau ives a 
supernatural life. But it does not always mean this. Nor is this term 
identical with the term “in Spiritu.” The “pneumatic” Christ enjoys a 
concrete personality entirely distinct from the personality of the Holy 
Spirit. 

——. “Pleroma,” ibid., XIV (1934), 49-55. 
The word “pleroma” was not taken from the Gnostics. This is evident 
from the sense of the word as used in the Colossians and the Ephesians. 
In the former, it indicates the absolute perfection of Christ, transcending 
all other. In the latter, it is that plenitude in which He as Head of the 
Mystical Body, and His members are mutually perfective of each other. 


Van pER HEEREN, A. “Quibus metaphoris in Epist. ad Ephesios designetur 
Ecclesia Christi et quomodo hujus proprietates essentiales ibidem indi- 
centur,” Collationes Brugenses, XVI (1911), 449-454. 

An explanation of the metaphors of the body, the spouse, the kingdom, 
the family, and the holy buildings as they are used of the Church by 
St. Paul to the Ephesians. 

——. “Instaurare omnia in Christo, Eph. I, 10,” ibid., XX (1920), 228- 
232. 

This restoration of all in Christ is the incorporation of all into the Body 
of Christ. 

——. “Mysterium a S. Paulo praedicatum,” ibid., pp. 316-319. 

The mystery taught by St. Paul in Eph. 3, 9 is the plan of God to restore 
all things in the Body of Christ, the Church. 
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4. Historico-T HEOLOGICAL 


Aucustin, Saint. “L’Unité des Chrétiens dans le Christ,” La Vie Spirituelle, 
LIT (1937), 78-83; LIII (1937), 76-89. 

A translation of passages from St. Augustine’s writings on the unity of 

Christ and Christians. The Head, really distinct from the members of 

the Church, forms with them one single mystical person vivified by the 


Holy Spirit. Faith, mutual love, and suffering express the solidarity of 
this Body and are the signs of a living member. 


Battiror, P. “Synthése Antidonatiste de Saint Augustin,” Revue Biblique, 
XVI (1919), 305-349. 
A study and criticism of St. Augustine’s doctrine of the Holy Spirit as 
the soul of the Mystical Body, with particular reference to the efficacy of 
the sacraments administered outside the visible unity of the Church. 


Concar, M-J, O.P. “Idea of the Church in St. Thomas,” Thomist, I 
(1939), 331-359. 
Like the Fathers and other great Scholastics, St. Thomas shaped ecclesi- 
ology around the truth of the Mystical Body, the immanence of Christ 
in His Church. He saw the Church as (in order of emphasis) theocen- 
tric, christocentric, juridical. Primary emphasis upon the juridical con- 
cept dates only from anti-Gallican and anti-Protestant polemics. 


Cross, H. “The Kingdom of Christ in the Teaching of St. John Eudes,” 
Clergy Review, XI (1936), 116-129. 
The main theme in the writings of St. John Eudes is our incorporation 
into the Body of Christ by Baptism, and our consequent obligations to 
sanctity in imitation of Him. The applications from this doctrine are 
to individual holiness rather than to things social. 


De Lusac, HH. “Corpus Mysticum, Etude sur l’origine et les premiers sens de 
l’expression,” Recherches de Science Religieuse, XXIX (1939), 257-302, 
429-480; XXX (1940), 40-80; 191-226. 

The term “Mystical Body” was first used by the Fathers and the medieval 
theologians in reference, not to the Church, but to the corporal presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist. 


DuManom, H., S.J. “L’Eglise, Corps du Christ chez Cyrille d’Alexandrie,” 
Gregorianum, XIX (1938), 573-603; XX (1939), 82-100; 161-188; 
481-506. 

The doctrine of Cyril on the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ and 
the connection of this mystery with others, such as the Incarnation and 
the Trinity. This article is noteworthy, not only because of its historical 
value, but also because of the doctrinal content of the writings of Cyril 
on this question. 
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Gioneux, P. “Le Mérite du Christ selon Saint Thomas,” Revue des Sciences 
Religieuses, X (1930), 622-649. 
The bearing of the “unica persona mystica” on the merit of Christ in 
the theology of St. Thomas. 


Heston, E., C.S.C. “The Dogmatic Preaching of the Fathers,” Ecclesiastical 
Review, CII (1940), 502-512. 
The Fathers constantly and vividly preach the Body of Christ. Apparent 
exaggeration is but their attempt to make concrete a complex dogmatic 
truth. The quotations are from St. Augustine and St. Leo the Great. 


Jounnet, C. “L’Ame Créée de l’Eglise selon Cajetan,” Revue Thomiste, 
XXXIX (1934), 266-274. 
Cajetan assigns the created soul of the Mystical Body as its principle of 
unity. This created soul is made up of three constitutive and indis- 
pensable elements: baptismal character, one authority directing the 
members, and sacramental charity. 


MerscH, E., S.J. “Deux Traits de la Doctrine Spirituelle de Saint Augustin,” 
Nouvelle Revue T héologique, LVI (1930), 391-410. 

Shows how St. Augustine’s controversies with the Donatist and Pelagian 

heresies occasioned the development and expression of his concept of the 


Mystical Body. 


Riviere, J. “Notre Vie dans le Christ selon Saint Augustin,” La Vie Spiritu- 
elle, XXIV (1930), 112-134. 
St. Augustine’s teaching on Christ as the center of the Christian’s life. 
Many of the practical conclusions he drew from the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body are cited. 


Smonis, S., O.F.M. ‘ De Causalitate Eucharistiae in Corpus Mysticum— 
Doctrina S. Bonaventurae,” Antonianum, VIII (1933), 193-228. 
Saint Bonaventure’s doctrine on the nature of the causality which the 
human and divine natures of Christ exert on His Mystical Body. The 
effects of the Holy Eucharist on the Mystical Body are analyzed. 


Tromp, S., S.J. “De Corpore Christi Mystico et Actione Catholica ad 
Mentem Sancti Ioannis Chrysostomi,” Gregorianum, XIII (1932), 177- 
210. 

A well-documented study of the teaching of Chrysostom on the funda- 
mental concept of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, together 
with the conclusions drawn from that concept with regard ‘to the 
various spheres of Catholic Action. 


——. “Ecclesia—Sponsa, Virgo, Mater,” ibid., XVIII (1937), 3-29. 
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The Scriptural and Traditional usage of the figures “Sponsa, Virgo, et 
Mater” in order to explain the union of Christ and the Church is set 
forth and developed. This article is a splendid summary, particularly 
of the data of Tradition. 


Vittain, M., S.M. “L’Unité du Corps Mystique: St. Ignace et St. Irénée,” 
Revue Apologétique, LXVI (1938), 257-272. 
Each of the Fathers considered insists on the unity and reality of the 
Mystical Body in the face of Docetist and Gnostic attack. Extracts are 
given from St. Ignatius’ Letters, and from the Adversus Haereses of 
St. Irenaeus. 


Il. THE MYSTICAL BODY AND ASCETICISM 


Anon. “L’Amour de I’Eglise,” Revue Apologétique, XVII (1913), 202- 
205. 
The Church, as the Spouse and Body of Christ, deserves the love of the 
faithful. The functions of Christ’s members are varied. Love of the 
Church must extend to deeds for the members and for the Head. 


Bernapot, M. “De l’Obeissance 4 |’Eglise,” La Vie Spirituelle, XV (1926), 
113-121. 

The Church is Christ and Christ is the Church, a living personality con- 
stituted by God to bring about the sanctification of men. Hence there 
must be in every member a love and respect for, and submission to the 
pronouncements of the Magisterium, be they directive or ex cathedra. 
Thus alone is had the perfect unity of life, thought, and affection 
between the members and the Head under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Cuarpon, L., O.P. “L’Egalité de Condition entre les Justes Unis 2 Jesus 
Christ en vertu de la Subsistence Mystique,” La Vie Spirituelle, XXXI 
(1932), 181-191. 

St. Paul’s notion of the relations of the members of the Mystical Body 
to one another and their community of interest. Some practical con- 
clusions are drawn from this doctrine and recommended by the author 
as helpful to superiors and directors of souls. 


Concar, M-J, O.P. “Le Corps Mystique du Christ,” La Vie Spirituelle, L 
(1937), 113-138. 

Perfect realization of the Mystical Body demands of Its members a life 

led for Christ, through faith and charity. Each of the sacraments 

enhances the reality of the Mystical Body. All actions are to be per- 

formed for Christ’s love and by His grace. 
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CULLINAN, J. “Christus Sumus,” Orate Fratres, V (1931), 254-261. 


The “excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ” is the source of St. Paul’s 
priestly loyalty and zeal. Because of the mystical union between Christ 
and the members of His Body, we are not so much “Christi” as 
“Christus.” Paul was inspired as a priest by his comprehension of this 
truth; it should have the same glorious effect on all priests. 


DANIEL, M. ‘“‘Classes Sociales et Corps Mystique du Christ,” La Vie Spiritu- 
elle, LX (1939), 231-233. 
The alignment of class against class is subversive of the fraternity 
essential to Christianity and required by our incorporation in Christ. 
Only by an application of the theology of the Incarnation to social 
realities can we look for harmonious relationship between the diverse 
classes and so build up a new Christian social order. 


Ganss, G., S.J. “The Mystical Body and Devotion to the Sacred Heart,” 
Ecclesiastical Review, XCVI (1937), 321-329. 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart complements the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body. Christ revealed His Sacred Heart to foster love for Himself in 
His members. Individual sanctity improves the spiritual life of the 
whole Body. 


“The Mystical Body and the Sacred Heart,” ibid., pp. 417-426. 
The doctrine of the Mystical Body and devotion to the Sacred Heart 
enable modern Catholicism to exert tremendous force in the field of 
social action. 


Garricou-LacrancE, R., O.P. “L’Oblation dans le Corps Mystique,” La 
Vie Spirituelle, LIX (1939), 33-43. 
Christians imitate Christ in His oblation by a loving offering of their 
own sufferings in union with Him. Thus they unite themselves to the 
Sacrifice of the Mass as Mary, the martyrs, the holy priests and laymen 
of the past have always done. 


Gioneux, P. “Corps Mystique et Vie Commune,” La Vie Spirituelle, XLIX 
(1936), 449-462. 
The Mystical Body and the Common Life; how the Divine Life flows 
through the hierarchy, to the priest, to the faithful. 





Goope, B. “Catholic Action for the Young Worker,” Clergy Review, XIV 
(1938), 485-497. 
An active Y. C. W. movement is the remedy for modern dangers to 
young workers. Theological basis for such Christian social action is the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. From the parish group should originate 
the mutual help of worker for worker. 
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GrirFin, J. “Spiritual Foundations of Catholic Action,” Orate Fratres, IX 
(1935), 455-464. 
Three fundamental Catholic dogmas are set down as the basis of Catholic 
Action—grace as to the positive reality of life, the dignity of divine 
adoptive filiation, the solidarity of Catholics in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. These supply Catholic Action with the richest and most potent 
resources for its creative, redemptive, and sanctifying apostolate. 


Hinstey, Carpinat. “Regale Sacerdotium,” Clergy Review, XI (1936), 
181-191. 
A brief review of all Catholic Action activities, in the struggle to save 
England for Christ, as they are based on the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body. 
James, S. “Our Lady in the Modern Age,” Ecclesiastical Review, C (1939), 
409-415. 
In the Mystical Body Mary continues to play the role she once his- 
torically played as Mother of the physical Christ. In the Church as his 
home, and in the Motherhood of Mary, the working-man of today must 
find the answer to his needs. 


“A Re-reading of ‘Piers Plowman’,” Clergy Review, XVI (1939), 
213-221. 
“Piers Plowman” is interpreted as a sermon on the Whole Christ. Piers 
is at once the Historical Christ, a pastor of souls, and a Christ walking 
through English fields in the dress of a farm laborer. 





Joret, F.,O.P. “L’Action de Jesus en Chacun de Nous,” La Vie Spirituelle, 
XII (1925), 521-552. 
Christ lives now even more so than He did when He walked the earth, 
for now He is united to countless souls by grace. An excellent explana- 
tion of the Pauline texts relating to the Mysterium Fidei. The role of 
the sacraments in the Mystical Body and practical conclusions from the 
fact of our incorporation in Christ. 


Kuser, E. “Divine Fellowship,” Orate Fratres, X (1935), 50-53. 
Every member of the Mystical Body is called to active participation in 
the reconstruction of a Christian social order. The divine fellowship 
is the basis of Christian optimism. 


Kocn, J., $.V.D. “The Mission Spirit: A Bond of Union,” Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, XXXIII (1932), 25-34. 

The Mystical Body comprises all Catholics throughout the world, placing 

on all alike the responsibility of furthering the growth of that Body. 

The mission spirit unites all the Body’s members. 
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LesreT, J., O.P. “Membres du Méme Christ,” La Vie Spirituelle, XLVI 
(1936), 190-199. 
The divine plan of redemption as it is to be carried on through the 
Mystical Body. The Christian is to conduct humanity to God through 
Christ by the perfect fulfilment of his duties in life and by a love of 
suffering in order that, by word and example, he may mirror Christ 
before men. 


McCartuy, J. “The Mystical Body of Christ — Synthesis of Christian 
Teaching,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, L (1937), 561-583. 
The Mystical Body of Christ is the central point of all theology: dog- 
matic, moral, ascetical. It is truly the mystery of ages and the synthesis 
of dogma, with great pragmatic value in Christian social life. 


McKenna, S., C.SS.R. “The Mystical Body in the Social and Political 
Sphere,” Ecclesiastical Review, CIIl (1940), 209-218. 
The Church’s work for slaves, prisoners, and captives, the poor and the 
sick, has always been motivated by the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
This too has been the basis of the Church’s opposition to racialism and 
egotistic nationalism. And in this lies the only satisfactory solution to 


today’s disorders. 


Merscu, E., S.J. “‘La Raison d’Etre de |’Obeissance Religieuse,” Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique, LIV (1927), 97-112. 
The act of willing in a member of the Mystical Body ought to be 
modelled on the supernatural life. It should take its direction from the 
will of Christ. This is Christian obedience, which is union with God in 
Christ and admits of various degrees. 


——. “Sainteté de Chrétiens —Sainteté de Membres,” ibid., LVIII 
(1931), 5-20. 
Christian asceticism and sanctity can be summed up as the acting as a 
member of Christ. The sanctity of the individual, considered as an 
isolated thing is incomplete and insufficient and hence must unite itself 
to the sanctity of the other members. 


——. “Priére de Chrétiens—Priére de Membres,” ibid., pp. 97-113. 


The nature and functions of liturgical prayer and private prayer. These 
are two aspects of the one reality, the religion of Christ’s Church, and 
will attain to their ideal perfection when they arise out of the con- 
sciousness of Christian solidarity in the Mystical Body. 


——. “La Pauvreté Chrétienne,” bid., LIX (1932), 97-116. 


The virtue of poverty from the view-point of the Mystical Body. Con- 
sidered first under the light of philosophy, then under the light of faith. 
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“Corps Mystique et Humanité Contemporaine,” ibid., LXij 
(1935), 225-237. 
Individualism and the tendency to collectivism which are to be seen in 
the world today. Both tendencies can be reconciled and find fulfilment 
in the Mystical Body. 
Micnet, V., O.S.B. “The Family and the Mystical Body,” Orate Fratres, 
XI (1937), 295-299. 
Between the aims of the Mystical Body and of the Christian family there 
is a clear identity. The truest union in the family is achieved through 
the common presence and action in all of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
Christ. 
“The Parish, the Cell of Christian Life,” ibid., pp. 433-440. 
The place of the parish in the supernatural life of a member of th 
Mystical Body. The parish is a supernatural miniature of the whol 
Mystical Body, containing all the necessary sources and powers for the 
normal Christ-life of the individual member. 
RicHarp, A. “La Mystique de l’Unité,” Revue Apologétique, LXIII (1936), 
533-550. 
Each member of the Mystical Body must realize that, by Christ’s grace, 
he is united to every other member. Members, therefore, must reject 
any tendency toward spiritual independence, to the extent of allowing 
themselves to be absorbed into the entirety of the whole Body. 


SateT, G., S.J. “Le Christ, Notre Vie,” Nouvelle Revue T héologique, LXll 
(1935), 785-809. 
After a short historical resumé of the revealed and traditional teaching 


on the doctrine of the Mystical Body, this doctrine is applied to th 
spiritual life of the individual. Many writers on asceticism are quoted 





SHEEN, F. “Catholic Action and the Mystical Body,” Homiletic and Pa- 
toral Review, XXXV (1935), 866-873. 
The Church is the prolongatior of the Incarnation. Catholic Actios 
must be a principal instrument in this work of the Church; such is the 
work of the lay priesthood, expanding the growth of the Mystical Body. 
THorowp, A. “Corporate Oblation,” Dublin Review, CCIII (1938), 126 


135. 
In the Eucharistic life of the Mystical Body, the oblational aspect is pret 
to the sacramental aspect and to that of the abiding Presence. 

WaterHouse, H., S.J. “The Approach to Catholic Action,” Clergy Revit, 

XVI (1939), 304-314. 
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The dogmatic foundation of the organization and discipline of the lay 
apostolate is the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. Emphasis is 
laid upon the duties and privileges conferred by Baptism and Confirma- 
tion in the apostolate for the Body. 
Wauams, ArcHsp. “A Plea for the Revision of the Catechism,” Clergy 
Review, 1 (1931), 453-462. 
A plea for the shifting of emphasis from the bare scheme of Catholic life 
to the positive Christ-life that permeates the Church and each Catholic. 
A Christo-centric scheme is proposed for the re-arrangement of the 
whole Catechism, so that the child from the beginning may bring 
Christ’s life into his own. 
Wooprock, F., S.J. “The Priesthood of Christ Communicated to Men,” 
Ecclesiastical Review, CII (1940), 289-295. 
The doctrine of man’s incorporation into Christ’s Mystical Body is clari- 
fied by an explanation of man’s participation in His Priesthood. 
Wooten, C. “Christ, the Light of the World,” Clergy Review, XV 
(1938), 309-314. 
Every Catholic, by incorporation in the Mystical Body, is caught up 
into the Church’s work for social justice, and in virtue of that incor- 
poration he has his special part to play in establishing a Christian order 
of things and in influencing others unto Christ. 
Wnichton, B. “Parochial Apostolic Unions,” Clergy Review, XIII (1937), 
439-443, 
The meaning and organization of apostolic parish groups. Such lay 
apostolates must be based on devotion to the whole Mystical Body. 





















Ill. THE MYSTICAL BODY AND THE LITURGY 






Anon. “Apostolate,” Orate Fratres, III (1929), 186-188. 
Early Christians understood their status as Catholics to be determined 
by inclusion in the supernatural reality of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
An idea once so commonly grasped can again be popularized among the 
laity by patient apostolic labor. 


——. “‘I Am the Vine, You Are the Branches’,” Orate Fratres, V 
(1931), 190-192; 242-244; 286-288; 337-339; 387-389. 

Five expositions of the Mystical Body concept in language suited to 

children. Any real liturgical revival must give due prominence to this 


concept. Emphasis is placed upon the social aspects of incorporation in 
Christ and His Church. 
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“The Mystical Body,” Orate Fratres, X (1936), 419-421. 


More knowledge of the doctrine of the Mystical Body is urgently needed 
to achieve a fuller individual Catholic life, and a more intimate knowl- 
edge of its liturgical and social significance. 





BENEDICTINE Monks, Buckrast ApBey. “The Vitality of the Liturgy,” 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XXIX (1929), 400-406. 
Prayer, the sacraments, and sacrifice: these nurture the essentially living 


Body of Christ, the Church. 
Buscn, W. “Christ in His Church,” Orate Fratres, VIII (1933), 61-66. 


Intelligent participation in the Liturgical Movement requires a deeper 
consciousness of the corporate life of Christ-in-the-Church. The exces- 
sive individualism of our times has overflowed upon our spiritual life so 
that it is tainted by an individualistic, acquisitive spirit. 


CaRTMELL, J. “Panis Vitae,” Clergy Review, XVII (1939), 38-43. 
The Eucharist is ¢he Sacrament of the Mystical Body, the source of its 
all-nourishing life. Other sacraments are the channels of grace for the 
various functions of that Body. 


Farret, H.,C.S.Sp. “The Spirit of the Liturgy—Pentecost,” Irish Ecclesi- 
astical Record, XXVIII (1926), 133-153. 

The Holy Spirit dominates the whole work of the Incarnation and of the 

Church. He begins and develops all supernatural life. Every part of 

the Mass of Pentecost illustrates the universal mission of the Holy Spirit. 


FestucierE, M. “La Liturgie Catholique,” Revue Thomiste, XXII (1914), 
48-56. 
The Church is the mystical continuation of Christ. As in Christ so in 
the Church there is a visible and an invisible element. Its soul is 
habitual grace. The liturgy is its life. 


Hanssens, J., S.J. “Estne Liturgia Cultus Mystericus?” Periodica, XXIll 
(1934), 112-132. 
The liturgical theory of Fr. Casel, O.S.B.: to understand the liturgy we 
must know the Mystery of Christ, which is not Christ alone, but Christ 
united to the Church. Thus the Mystical Body is the foundation of 
liturgy as a mystery cult. 


Jacoss,O. “A Definition of Liturgy,” Orate Frates, IX (1935), 449-454; 
506-511. 
A proposed definition of Liturgy: “The actuation of the Mystical Body 
as such.” This actuation is achieved through the infusion and diffusion 
of the divine life by the sacramental system and the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Corporate and private devotion are distinguished. 
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Lancaster, G. “Sociology and Liturgy,” Catholic World, CL (1939), 
§2-58. 
The liturgy as the divine worship of the mystic Christ. In this sense, 
liturgy is the source of what the modern world needs—an appreciation 
of human dignity, brotherhood in Christ, the Christian spirit of re- 
nunciation and prayer. 
O'Manony, J. “The Church and the Liturgy,” Orate Fratres, XI (1936), 
75-77. 
The liturgical mission of the Church consists essentially in (1) a 
synthesis of man and God in the Mystical Body; (2) the worship offered 
to God by that unity; (3) the consequent sanctification of humanity 
itself. The religion of the Christian must portray his social character. 


Perter, C.,O.P. ‘Human Unity,” Clergy Review, VIII (1934), 357-367. 
The Eucharist, both as Sacrifice and Sacrament, is the surest means of 
strengthening the bonds of the Body of Christ. By the liturgy, our 
harmony with one another and our mutual understanding become in- 
tensely supernatural. This is our most effective Christian Front against 
Communism. 


PLASSMANN, T., O.F.M. “The Heart of Christ’s Mystical Body,” Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review, XXXV (1935), 880-888. 
Christ, at the Last Supper, made His Corpus verum the heart of His 
Corpus mysticum, a thought indicated by the Liturgy of the Church. 
This heart is the Eucharistic center of all Catholic life. 


STEGMANN, B. “What is the Liturgy?” Orate Fratres, Il (1927), 45-51. 
A definition of liturgy in terms of the Mystical Body, emphasizing the 
public acts of the individual members, the unifying position of Christ, 
and His high-priestly mission. Only in union with the High-Priest can 
members participate efficaciously in the worship of God. 


——. “The Mission of Jesus Christ,” ibid., VII (1932), 13-17. 
There is need of a more thorough understanding of Christ’s abiding 
mission among men, not the mission of His historical life only, but His 
mission as Head and life-sustaining principle of the Mystical Body. The 
study of the liturgy will make us appreciate more vividly this ineffable 
mystery. 

——. “The Soul of Liturgical Life,” ibid., II (1928), 71-75. 
The principle that animates the Church must at the same time be the 
soul of the liturgical life. This principle is the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of Jesus. All the liturgical acts of the Church depend for their com- 
pleteness and perfection on the worthiness of the Mystical Body and on 
the quality of each individual member. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
NEW PERIODICALS 


Franciscan Studies. Regrettably, this new quarterly has hitherto not re- 
ceived notice in these pages. Like all the things of God, creation excepted, 
it does not represent an absolutely new beginning. For years a series of 
monographs, under the general title of Franciscan Studies, has been published 
by the Franciscan Educational Conference. Many of its twenty-one volumes 
have been outstanding for their value in making known Franciscan con- 
tributions to scholarship, to the spiritual life of the Church, and in particular 
to American Church history. In March, 1941, Franciscan Studies, with its 
twenty second volume, became a review of the sacred and secular sciences, 
to appear in March, June, September, and December. The last number each 
year will contain the Report of the annual meeting of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference, which since 1919 has been published as a separate volume. 
The quarterly thus becomes the official organ of the Conference. Its offices 
are at St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure P.O., N. Y.; the subscription 
price is $5.00 a year. 

Father Thomas Plassmann defines the scope of the quarterly in his article, 
“Franciscan Studies: a Survey and an Introduction” (March, 1941, pp. 
3-10). He asks the question: ““What part do study and education, learning 
and research have in Franciscanism?” An historical survey gives the answer; 
it is sprinkled with names the Church has loved. He notes interestingly 
the specific Franciscan contribution to her life of thought, the “theologia 
cordis.” And his conclusion is that ancient ideals must inspire “the con- 
viction that the Franciscan order and particularly Franciscan scholarship 
has the undying duty of constantly promoting and strengthening the spirit, 
freshness, and vitality of the primitive Church. This conviction should 
definitely set the aim and scope of the present Quarterly. It should seek 
a happy blending of the ‘Nova et Vetera.’” And it should assume “the duty 
of translating the Franciscan message to the present world, and of keeping 
alive those traits which gave it both charm and forcefulness in days gone 
by—Catholicity, practicalness, piety.” This entails dealing with “the pressing 
problems of the day in the fields of Religion and Philosophy, of Culture and 
Education, of Science and Sociology.” It entails, too, faithful adherence to 
“sound critical norms” in historical and doctrinal work. 

It is a pleasure to note the harmony between these lofty ideals and the 
articles hitherto published. Of particular value to scholars is the “Scotistic 
Bibliography of the Last Decade (1929-1939),” by Maurice Grajewski, 
O.F.M., three installments of which have already appeared. Since the Scotus 
Commission, charged with the critical edition of the Opera Omnia (whose 
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completion is now promised for 1954, with the Opus Oxoniense to appear 
shortly), has also undertaken the gigantic task of preparing a complete 
Scotus bibliography, Father Grajewski limits himself to the literature of the 
last ten years. One is impressed immediately by its volume, a proof of the 
vitality of contemporary interest in Scotus and Neo-Scotism. There is every 
indication that the interest will grow, and be important. 

In addition to many textual studies, there is an abundance of material 
valuable for study of specific and actively controverted points of Scotist 
doctrine: the primacy of Christ, the “‘assumptus homo,” transubstantiation, 
the innate desire of beatitude, the concept of metaphysics and of theology, 
the univocity of being, the primacy of the will, the problem of the Scotist 
synthesis, etc. 

Moral theologians, interested in the historical and speculative aspects of the 
problem of usury, will find two instructive articles by Anscar Parsons, 
O.F.M. Cap. The first is entitled, “Bernardine of Feltre and the Montes 
Pietatis” (March, 1941, pp. 11-32). Making use of the classic monograph 
by H. Holzapfel, Die Anfange der Montes Pietatis (1462-1515), the author 
briefly traces the origin and growth of the peculiarly Franciscan institution 
wherewith the friars combatted the great economic evil of the fifteenth 
century, Lombard, Cahorsine, and Jewish usury, which began to assume 
threatening proportions with the rise of a money economy. With admirable 
realism the friars were not content with powerful denunciations of the evil. 
Largely by the agency of Fra Michele da Milano, working with Barbaro, the 
Papal Legate, and with the civil magistrates, the first Mons was founded 
at Perugia in 1463; rather piquantly, 1,200 florins had to be borrowed from 
the Jews at usury to float it! The activity of BI. Bernardine of Feltre 
(1439-1494) had much to do with the rapid spread of the Montes. 

In his second article, “The Economic Significance of the Montes Pietatis” 
(September, 1941, pp. 3-28), Father Anscar briefly enumerates the immedi- 
ate practical effects of the institution on the economic life of the period, and 
describes its impact on Catholic economic and theological thought. The 
practice of the Montes of charging a small rate of interest on their loans 
occasioned a bitter theological controversy, during which everything from 
Aristotle to the Council of Vienne was hurled at the heads of the friars, who 
were stubborn in maintaining, not that usury was defensible, but that the 
interest-charge in the circumstances was not usurious. Their most formidable 
opponent was the great Cajetan. Ultimately, the Constitution of Leo X, 
Inter Multiplices, decided in their favor. 

But the scientific analysis of the inner meaning of the standing canonical 
legislation had yet to be completed, and the principle behind the authorita- 
tive decision of the Church had further to be clarified. Aiding in its clari- 
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fication came further practical developments of the Montes. Father Anscar 
summarizes: “After the title of damnum emergens was recognized as a legitj- 
mate reason for charging interest in the case of institutions erected by public 
authority, it was only logical to recognize that the same title would justify 
a private citizen in the same enterprise. The foundations of the Montes 
Mixti were a far step forward in giving full recognition to the title of 
lucrum cessans, and when the establishment of a reserve fund was permitted 
because the Mons had to be ready for all emergencies there was some implicit 
recognition given to the title of periculum sortis.” Modern theory has not 
substantially progressed beyond these positions. A substantial bibliography 
of the subject is appended to the article. 

The December number contains a series of papers on the general subject 
of “Economics.” They will claim the interest of the social philosopher and 
economist. Theologians, however, and especially directors of seminaries, will 
read with profit the paper by Sebastian Erbacher, O.F.M. on “Teaching 
Economics in our Major Seminaries.” It is a survey of a critical contempor- 
ary problem, the preparation of priests for their part in the construction 
of a Christian socio-temporal order, by direct action, and by the formation 
of a lay élite, thoroughly grounded in the Church’s economic principles. The 
problem of objectives is discussed; work already being done, notably at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, is described; and suggestions for curricula are 
offered. 

Franciscan Studies is in the stream of a splendid tradition, the latest of a 
dozen learned Franciscan journals. We warmly congratulate its editorial 
staff. 

Review for Religious. The first two numbers of this new bi-monthly have 
amply fulfilled our expectations, and the promises of its editorial board, the 
faculty of St. Mary’s College, Kansas. They reveal the intelligence and 
thoroughness that went into its planning. The very first number created an 
impression of assurance and maturity: the task to be done had been measured, 
and a firm and skillful hand was set to its doing. The issue was marred only 
by certain typographical deficiencies, due to the desire to crowd material 
into space; but these have been happily corrected in the succeeding number, 
for March, 1942. 

Realistic simplicity is the rule of the periodical’s literary style. And per- 
haps the quality of its material could be best described, and most highly 
praised, by saying that it is ecclesiastical (splendid word, unfortunately fallen 
on evil days). The meaning is that the intelligence, ardor, and discipline 
of the Church herself—as transparent in her theology, laws, and mode of 
prayer—are called on to furnish light, motivation, and “form” for the life 
of her religious. 
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The excellent translation of Leo the Great’s Tomus ad Flavianum by 
Cyril Vollert, S.J. (March, 1942, pp. 112-116) is an illustration: its ringing 
formulas have a power of their own to create in the soul the enlightened and 
triumphant spirit of faith which is the basis of religious life. Another 
illustration is G. A. Ellard’s article (January, 1942, pp. 51-62) on “Liturgy 
in the Pattern of Modern Praying.” Expertly, though in simple, popular 
vein, it opens up historical perspectives and states principles that are adapted 
to inculcate an intelligent sense of the corporateness of the Church’s prayer, 
than which nothing contributes more effectively to the development of the 
esential religious spirit of charity. 

The list of spiritual books, begun by A. Klaas in the March issue, and 
to be continued, will be a means of introducing many to the spiritual treas- 
ures of the Church’s thought, contained in approved writers. Here, of course, 
opinions will differ as to what should be included, and receive preference 
(Saudreau?). But if a suggestion may be offered (though it has doubtless 
been anticipated), it would be the inclusion of books helpful toward a more 
intelligent reading of the spiritual Books par excellence, those of the Old and 
New Testament. 

Finally, the careful explanation of points in Canon Law (for instance, 
Adam C. Ellis’ article in January on the vow of poverty), and the instructive 
pages on “Decisions of the Holy See” (a regular department) will inculcate 
the steady love of law, which is characteristic of those who aim to live the 
life of the Church in its integrity, and which, too, is the proper corrective 
of the pious waywardness occasionally encountered, notably in convents. 

In conclusion, one thought suggests itself. The recent multiplication of 
periodicals is an impressive sign of the growing maturity of Catholic life, 
and especially of Catholic thought, in America. We begin to reach the 
stage of articulateness. Each periodical has its own particular scope and 
field of interest: theological, cultural, ascetical and devotional, philosophical, 
historical, literary, missionological, journalistic. By their combined effort 
(which at times becomes almost heroic) they will help toward general 
obedience to the injunction which Pius XI urgently voiced to the clergy, but 
which is laid, too, on every American Catholic, clerical, religious, and lay, 
tach in his own sphere and degree: “. . . none should remain content with 
a standard of learning and culture which sufficed perhaps in other times; 
they must try to attain—or rather, they must actually attain—a higher 
standard of general education and of learning. It must be broader and 
more complete; and it must correspond to the generally higher level and 
wider scope of modern education as compared with the past... .” 

Woodstock College. Jorn CourTNEY Murray. 
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EVALUATIVE REVIEWS 


MARRIAGE AND THE Famity. A Study in Social Philosophy. By Jacques 
Leclerq. Translated by Thomas R. Hanley, O.S.B. New York: Frederick 
Pustet Co., 1941. Pp. xx + 395. $4.50. 

On his own avowal, Doctor Leclerq was fortunate in finding an extraordi- 
nary translator. He says in his Foreword: “The present English edition is 
considerably superior to the French one. I owe this to the translator, who 
did not limit himself to the bare work of translating, but reflected while 
translating. He pointed out to me several gaps and weaknesses, and he 
insisted that I fill the gaps and correct the weaknesses; nor did he give me any 
respite till I had done so to his satisfaction. To him, therefore, is due what- 
ever this volume has gained in the course of translation.” It has gained 
several things: a more complete bibliography through the addition of English 
references, supplementary scholarly notes, even apposite illustrations from 
popular magazines. 

The book is of the highest value, for its full exposition of the Christian 
concept of marriage, and its penetrating analysis of the modern forces work- 
ing for its destruction. Leclerq builds his positive concept of domestic 
society and its morality on the solid philosophical foundation of the require- 
ments of human nature. The natural law gives to man the right to found a 
family, freely to enter into a union that naturally is to be monogamous and 
indissoluble, and the source of society’s lifeblood, through its offspring, who 
are the inheritors of the past and the molders of the future. In ‘nature's 
design the child is the prime purpose of marriage; to this purpose the good 
of the parents, itself essential, is nevertheless subordinated. Leclerq shows 
little sympathy for recent theorists who reduce to nothing this subordination. 
Moreover, he writes excellently of parental authority, the place of woman, the 
virtue of chastity in its social aspects, the extent and limitations of state 
authority over the family. 

His exposition is not merely philosophical; he appeals also to historical and 
sociological data. With thorough scholarship he has examined the customs 
of various peoples and civilizations, and he shows how their practically uni- 
versal judgments square with philosophical theory. He shows, too, how reve- 
lation itself has confirmed the design inherent in nature, without substantially 
perfecting it. 

The question then arises why it is that in this our civilized day, and in 
countries supposedly of the highest cultural development, the Catholic 
Church stands out as the sole defender of this traditional concept of the 

family and its morality. Leclerq answers in terms of the “individualist 
illusion” of the nineteenth century, and its offspring, “la morale du droit 4 
l’amour,” which Dom Hanley well translates, “free love ethics.” This anti- 
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social doctrine originated in liberalism, philosophic optimism, and materialism. 
It is based on the principle of unlimited individual autonomy, on the theory 
of the natural goodness of the individualized instincts, and on the determinist 
idea that instinct is absolutely imperious. It makes the consequent postulate 
that physical love for its own sake is good, that man has the right to seek it 
freely, and that any controls set upon it are necessarily harmful to the human 
personality. 

Logically, its advocates justify divorce as the expression of a right, and 
propagandize for its legal facility. Logically, too, they advocate sexual 
promiscuity and trial marriage, and even justify inversion and perversion of 
the sexual instinct. Contraception and abortion find a natural place in the 
system, as means of freeing love from its confining consequence, children. 
(Women who wish children, should bear them, of course, and even be paid 
for it by the state.) And the last limitation on individual freedom is lifted 
by the theory of the state’s supreme right to educate. Among the chief 
benefits of the program will be the emancipation of women from the 
drudgery of motherhood and domestic life. 

Leclerq’s “distressing survey” (as he calls it) of free love ethics is remark- 
able for its completeness and documentation. It is no less remarkable for its 
dispassionate objectivity. But at the end, without raising his voice, he stig- 
matizes the new morality for what it is: a reversion to animalism. Yet it has 
assumed the form of a “collective hallucination,” and how is that fact to be 
explained? Leclerq first adduces Professor Foerster’s reason: man can become 
so obsessed with one form of suffering as to seek its remedy in utter blindness 
to other evils and miseries. He then adds: “Another fundamental trait [of 
these reform movements] is an inconceivable levity. . . . They want to 
upset the whole of this traditional ethics [of marriage] to suit their own 
fancies, as though in these matters experiments may be made with impunity, 
and as if a single error were not enough to bring all the civilizing efforts of 
mankind to naught, and destroy the human race. . . . It is said that no one 
is so logical as certain madmen. How can we help thinking of this when we 
behold the logic of the system? When, moreover, we observe the growing 
number of those who accept its most bestial conclusions, we cannot but 
wonder at times whether behind such a logical, general, wisely perverse move- 
ment, which employs all the resources of intelligence to reduce man to the 
level of a beast, there does not lurk an evil spirit, who is leading a world 
which has denied God to a disaster whose most lamentable accompaniment 
is the degredation of man himself. And this evil spirit has with the utmost 
adroitness contrived to get even himself denied by the world!” (p. 203) 

An added value of this splendid book is its admirable clarity, that makes its 
scholarly quality no obstacle to study by the intelligent general public. 

St. Mary’s College Gerap KELLy. 
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Meptevat Strupres. Volume III, 1941. Pontifical Institute of Medieval 
Studies, Toronto, Canada. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1941. Pp. 280. $5.00, 

The third volume of this valuable series contains nine contributions: “A 
Romantic Approach to the Middle Ages,” by E. K. Rand; “The So-Called 
Square Nimbus,” by Gerhart B. Ladner; “The Syncategoremata of William 
of Sherwood,” by J. Reginald O’Donnell, C.S.B.; “The Prohibition of Mar- 
riage against Canons in the Early Twelfth Century,” by T. P. McLaughlin, 
C.S.B.; “The Use of Prohibitions by Clerics against Ecclesiastical Courts 
in England,” by G. B. Flahiff, C.S.B.; ““The Canzone d’Amore of Cavalcanti 
according to the commentary of Dino del Garbo,” by Otto Bird (concluded); 
“The Doctrine of Divine Ideas and Illumination in Robert Grosseteste, Bishop 
of Lincoln,” by Lawrence E. Lynch; “L’Humanisme de Saint Thoma 
d’Aquin,” by Jacques Maritain; “Maistre Nicole Oresme, Le Livre du Cid 
et du Monde,” by Albert J. Menut and Alexander J. Denomy, C.S.B. 

It is evident that we have here an interesting variety of documents and 
studies, useful to historian, philosopher, and theologian. Gerhart B. Ladner’s 
monograph on the square nimbus is valuable. In ninth century Rome and 
later, this type of nimbus adorned the portrait of a person still living or 
recently deceased. Dr. Ladner believes, however, that an earlier symbolical 
meaning is to be found in Graeco-Roman-Jewish speculation about th 
square and its perfections. T. P. McLaughlin considers the problem 
“whether contemporary legislation [in the twelfth century] offers any 
evidence of a special prohibition against canons as such to contract mar- 
riage”; it is known that Heloise had put to Abelard the objection that he 
was “cleric and canon,” in connection with their proposed marriage. 

G. B. Flahiff studies the use by clerics of writs of prohibition issued in 
the King’s name to restrain proceedings in court christian in thirteenth 
century England on the ground that the matter did not belong to ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. In “A Romantic Approach to the Middle Ages,” Professor 
E. K. Rand takes “my friend Dr. George Gordon Coulton” gently but firmly 
to task for trying to “debunk” Montalembert’s Les Moines d’Occident, in- 
cidentally teaching us how to handle this earnest individualist. 

From an adequate and well-knit study of Robert Grosseteste, Lawrence 
E. Lynch concludes that “in considering the [divine] ideas as illuminative 
and creative. . . . Grosseteste is taking his place in a long tradition that 
returns to St. Augustine. There is no question of introducing an Aristotelian 
active intellect, for there is no Aristotelian abstraction. There is only 
Augustinian illumination along with a very interesting attempt to extend 
the doctrine of light to the order of being. In Grosseteste, then, we find 
surviving certain fundamentally Augustinian notions regarding divine ideas, 
knowledge, and the relation of body to soul in man, interpreted at times it 
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the light of St. Anselm. There is, it is true, evidence of an Aristotelian 
influence particularly in the natural philosophy, but it does not appear to 
have exercised any appreciable effect on the psychological and epistemological 
orders. But in this we are only justified by the texts at hand.” 

The texts edited in the volume have their own proper value. Of more 
general interest, however, are the fine pages contributed by M. Maritain on 
the humanism of St. Thomas. He develops this idea: ““C’est parce qu'il est 
par excellence un philosophe de Pexistence que saint Thomas est (lui le Doc- 
teur ‘Angélique’) un penseur incomparablement humain, et le philosophe par 
excellence de I’humanisme chrétien.” Typical examples of this existential 
humanism in the thought of St. Thomas are then adduced from his doctrine 
on the order of speculative knowledge, the order of practical knowledge, 
and the spiritual life. The exposé is highly stimulating. Characteristically, 
M. Maritain urges the saving value of Thomism today: “. . . la signification 
typique de thomisme, du point de vue de la philosophie de la culture, c’est de 
montrer la consistance propre, la valeur et la dignité de la nature, en order 
ila grace . . .; c’est de dignifier et de réhabiliter la créature en Dieu et pour 
Dieu; et cela méme, cette dignification et cette réhabilitation théocentrique 
de la créature, et particuliérement de l’étre humain et de la vie humaine, 
c'est, j’en suis persuadé, ce que demande la civilisation si elle doit se renouveler 
pour ne pas périr.” As the thought of St. Augustine was the soul of the 
Christian culture of the Middle Ages, so, M. Maritain confidently hopes, 
the thought of St. Thomas, (whose “theocentric humanism was too great 
for his own day”), will be the soul of a new age of Christian humanism, 
that will dawn over the horizon of today’s brutality. It is a splendid tes- 
timony to M. Maritain’s trust in the power of truth that he cherishes so 


brave a hope. 
Woodstock College. E. A. RYAN. 


Tue EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BACKGROUND. By Basil Willey. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. viii + 302. $3.25. 

For the Catholic theologian, one of the chief values of Professor Willey’s 
work is that it provides an illuminating sketch of how in eighteenth century 
England Christianity gradually lost the character and the influence of a 
revealed and intellectually expounded religion, and came to be identified with 
4 sentimental and not too intelligent reaction to the periphery of man’s 
secondary interests. This is a phase of the history of theology that is apt 
to be overlooked. Yet it is of considerable importance for an understanding 
of our contemporary civilization and culture. 

Professor Willey’s primary purpose is to illustrate the importance in the 
tighteenth century “of the idea of ‘Nature’ in religion, ethics, philosophy and 
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politics, and in particular to indicate some stages in that divinization of 
‘Nature’ which culminates in Wordsworth.” To achieve this purpose, he 
examines in some detail a number of divines and moralists who wrote and had 
an influence in the eighteenth century. This, of course, was the age of Deism, 
Hence, those who wished to justify revealed Christianity (such as they con- 
ceived it to be), frequently tried to show how, even from the deistic view- 
point, a consideration of God’s wisdom in creation leads to an acceptance of 
traditional religion (i.c., some form or other of Protestantism). This in- 
sistence upon Creation (Nature) as an apologetic of Revelation, led to a 
frame of mind that soon produced significant results. Of the champions 
of “orthodoxy” in the first half of the eighteenth century, Bishop Joseph 
Butler is usually considered to be the most effective. The thesis of his Analogy 
of Religion (1736) may be put in the words of Origen that he quotes: 
“he who believes the Scripture to have proceeded from him who is the 
Author of Nature, may well expect to find the same sort of difficulties in 
it as are found in the constitution of Nature.” But in trying to establish 
his thesis, Butler admits that there is no more clarity in Revelation than there 
is in Nature. “To this pass has orthodoxy come in the reign of George Il, 
that it can only defend Revelation by denying that it reveals. Butler seems 
to have established that complete oneness of Scripture with Nature which the 
‘freethinkers’ then and since were striving to prove, though his conscious 
purpose was, of course, to demonstrate the analogy, not the identity, of 
Revelation and Nature” (p. 82). Since, then, Revelation was no clear guide 
in matters of religion, the men who were striving to uphold “orthodoxy” 
came to rely more and more on Nature as their guide. But the concept 
of “Nature” remained anything but static: “As the eighteenth century 
wore on, it was discovered that the ‘Nature’ of man was not his ‘reason’ at 
all, but his instincts, emotions, and ‘sensibilities,’ and what was more, people 
began to glory in this discovery, and to regard reason itself as an aberration 
from ‘Nature.’ Cogito ergo sum is superseded by the je sens, donc je suis 
associated with Rousseau. Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Hume had prepared 
the way by proclaiming that our moral judgments, like our aesthetic judg- 
ments, are not the offspring of Reason at all; but proceed from an inner 
sentiment or feeling which is unanalysable. Burke announced that ‘politics 
ought to be adapted, not to human reason, but to human nature, of which 
reason is but a part, and that by no means the greatest part.’ Wesley and 
Whitefield range the world, converting their ten thousands, not by rational 
ethical suasion, but by impassioned appeals to the heart” (pp. 108-109). 
This development, powerful portent in itself, was capped by the work 
of David Hartley, “that great master of Christian philosophy”: “Hartley's 
significant contribution is his joining up a materialistic psychology, not 
with a Hobbist pessimism, but with the optimistic theism of his century, t 
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yield a confident faith in the necessity of progress towards perfection. He 
thus contributed to the stream of tendency which flowed into the nineteenth 
century as philosophic radicalism, and also as Wordsworthian naturalism” 
154). 

... the best eighteenth century example of where all this aberration 
is to lead, is to be seen in Joseph Priestley, the follower of Hartley, and a 
scientist of repute. He retained and professed his belief in “Christianity,” 
and, maintaining that the opponents of Christianity did not really understand 
it, he took it upon himself to expound it to them. From this exposition, 
Christianity emerges as a group of ethical counsels without intellectual 
basis. The door is opened to rank emotionalism and sentimentalism. A point 
of particular interest is how Priestley, in the year 1782, when trying to 
explain away Christian belief in Christ’s divinity, remarkably anticipates the 
Higher Criticism of a century later (cf. p. 190). 

From all of this historical development, there resulted the emotional natur- 
alism of the late eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, which, in England, 
turned almost inevitably into Toryism, or something akin to it. For emo- 
tional naturalism (exemplified by Wordsworth’s reaction against the “med- 
dling intellect” that accounted for the excesses of the French Revolution) 
preferred things as they are to things as they might be, “‘the feelings to the 
reason, instinctive living to thinking, children and rustics to philosophers,” 
etc. All of this links up closely with /aissez-faire and the industrial condi- 
tions of Victorian England, and goes far toward explaining its smugness in 
national feeling, religion, social action, etc. Here is a vivid illustration of 
how theology, philosophy, literature, and the social conditions that affect our 
lives are intimately and inescapably linked. 

Although the book is meant primarily for students of literature and his- 
tory, it also has its appeal for theologians. For it admirably surveys an 
aspect of the history of theology that is frequently neglected. We recognize 
that in our age, religion and theology have become divorced from daily living. 
This we attribute to the sixteenth century Protestant Revolt and its after- 
math. But beyond this global attribution, we are apt to be rather vague as 
to the historical genesis of our contemporary secularism. This book provides 
an excellent antidote to such vagueness. 

One might take exception to certain of Professor Willey’s views. For 
example, in his opening section, “Natural Science and Natural Religion,” 
his too slight acquaintance with the thought of Catholic theologians and 
philosophers from Augustine to the fifteenth century Schoolmen, leads him 
to make some interpretations and statements that do not square with his- 
torical fact. But such lapses are few and relatively minor. On the whole, 
this is an objective, interesting, and enlightening book. 

Woodstock College. Gexair KERNAN. 
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St. THoMas Aquinas ON THE Eucnarist. By William B. Monahan, 
M.A., B.D., T.C.D. Worcester and London: Ebenezer Bayliss and Son, Ltd., 
Trinity Press, no date. (Obtainable at the Newman Book Shop, Westmin- 
ster, Md.) Pp. 166. $2.50. 

In the absence of a preface, one must form one’s own opinion of the pur- 
pose of this book. The author apparently wishes to give a summary state- 
ment of the doctrine of St. Thomas on the Eucharist by presenting in con- 
densed form the text of the Summa Theologica, Ill, q. 83, and qq. 73-82 (in 
that order). Moreover, he occasionally offers brief comments on the text, 
and makes some adverse criticism of Eucharistic theology and ceremonial 
current in the Church of England. 

Generally speaking, the author succeeds in emphasizing the key thoughts 
of St. Thomas. But his condensations tend to create obscurities, which are 
further increased by the author’s practice of mingling points of doctrine 
and ceremonial, of making reference to sources later than St. Thomas, and 
of interpolating his own views into the text, without clearly distinguishing 
them from those of St. Thomas. 

Some instances may be noted. One reads that the Body of Christ in the 
Eucharist “is not His natural body” (p. 62), that “Christ is not in this 
sacrament in His glorified body” (p. 78), that there is “a distinction be- 
tween the sacramental body of Christ and His body glorified in Heaven. 
His glorified body is not anywhere else, but only in Heaven” (pp. 81-82). 
These statements are not intended to deny the Real Presence, but they are 
badly put. Perhaps the author’s understanding of them is revealed where 
he says: “the blessed sacrament at any given time sacramentally follows the 
actual state of Christ’s body at that time” (p. 134). Or perhaps he means 
that the Body of Christ in the Eucharist has not its extra-sacramental mode 
of presence: “corpus Christi idem in substantia est in hoc sacramento et in 
propria specie; sed non eodem modo” (III, q. 81, a. 4). 

In formulating a reply to the objection that “accidents cannot exist 
without a subject,” Doctor Monahan says: “the accidents are not without 
a subject, seeing that the body of Christ is at least some resemblance of a 
subject; for the bread is the body of Christ after the consecration” (p. 72). 
The first part of the reply is not that of St. Thomas (cf. II, q. 75, a. 5 ad 
1 and ad 2; q. 77 aa. 1-2), and it is misleading. The second clause is 
erroneous: the Body of Christ is not the bread, nor its accidents (cf. Il, 
q- 78, a. § ad 2). 

When discussing the procedure to be followed by a priest in case he 
should recall, before the consecration, that he had broken the Eucharistic 
fast, the author cites, with no indication of approval or disapproval, this 
queer solution: a priest who had broken his fast, and who had to celebrate 
a Sunday Mass, was advised by another priest to celebrate, lest scandal be 
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given, and then to go to confession, but not to confess before the Mass, “as 
he had not yet committed the sin of celebrating not fasting” (p. 42). Pre- 
sumably neither of these priests was a Catholic. 

Other instances of obscurities in thought or formulation might be given. 
Actually, the serious student would be better advised to read the Dominican 
translation of the Summa, Volume XVII, where the pertinent texts cover only 
236 pages, as against the author’s 135 pages, a difference that is not con- 
siderable. 

Alma College Francis L. SHEERIN. 


CurisTIAN Crisis. By Michael de la Bedoyere. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. Pp. xiii + 210. $1.75. 

“Can Christianity, the source of the spiritual and moral values of Western 
civilization, inspire and re-order that civilization once again, or will it be 
finally abandoned except as a personal faith for the private lives of those 
who believe in its religious dogmas?” To this most crucial of contemporary 
questions the Editor of the London Catholic Herald addresses himself, in a 
book which is less a judgment of Christianity upon the modern world, than 
the judgment of that chaotic world upon the failures of Christians. For 
“if Christianity is to be considered the hope of the future it can only be 
after it has satisfactorily explained why it has failed to be the salvation of 
the past... .” Not content with Chesterton’s over-facile dictum that “The 
Christian ideal has not been tried and found wanting; it has been found 
difficult, and left untried,” de la Bedoyere faces up to the paradox that for 
the past hundred years the social influence of Christianity has been in an 
inverse ratio to its spiritual progress. A notable spiritual strengthening of 
Christianity as divorced from temporal society has been offset by a steady 
weakening of the Christian leaven in our civilization, so that Christian 
energies have tended increasingly to operate alongside of, rather than within, 
the social community, and have consequently been powerless to change the 
catastrophic directions of modern society. To discover where and when and 
how Christian spiritual influences can be effectively re-inserted into the 
structure of Western civilization is the major problem of our times. 

The author finds the resolution of the above paradox in the failure of the 
mass of Christians to think through, much less live up to, the implications 
of Christianity for the temporal sphere. Within the Christian person a 
marked cleavage has existed between his dual membership in the Civitas Dei 
and the Civitas Mundi, so that a sincere, even intense devotional life and a 
high standard of private morality have been artificially combined with the 
worship in public life of the false gods of the anti-Christian world. As 
evidence of this unnatural separation between church and forum, the 
author analyzes the failure of Christianity to master the major anti-Chris- 
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tian forces which germinated in the nineteenth century and exploded in the 
twentieth: first, Liberalism, whose basically Christian aspirations Christians 
failed to detach from their super-Pelagian premises and to re-anchor them 
on the foundation of Christian dogma; next, revolutionary Socialism, in 
answer to whose challenge Leo XIII’s magnificent program of social reform 
fell upon stony ground; and, worst of all, belligerent Nationalism, to which 
Christians succumbed almost completely, yielding all along the line to that 
subtle temptation to translate the gesta Dei per Francos into a blasphemous 
gesta Francorum per Deum. World War I ushered in the scandal and tragedy 
of Christians fighting each other for the triumph of anti-Christian ideals, 
and the truce which ensued found the generality of Christians, despite bril- 
liant papal leadership, wholly unprepared for the task of reconstructing 
Christendom. 

If the split secular-religious personality of the Christian has constituted 
Christianity’s chief weakness in the past, then strength for the future must 
come through the re-integration of the Christian Person—not, of course, 
by any confusion or blurring of the respective finalities of the Church and 
civil society, but by the enclosure of the religious and the secular within 
one indivisible Christian outlook. What is wanted is a “Christian secular- 
ism,” the achievement of fully Christian men who, while working in secular 
capacities for secular ends, have dyed their minds deeply in the truth that, 
as M. Maritain has expressed it, “Si le Christ est le sauveur du monde, c’est 
que le politique aussi peut étre sauvé, c’est 4 dire qu’il peut étre pénétré et 
vivifié lui-méme par la grace du Christ.” 

Woodstock College James B. Horican. 


CHRISTIAN TRUTH IN History. By Hugh Miller. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1941. Pp. xvii + 236. $2.50. 

It is Professor Miller’s conviction that historians have been responsible, 
at least in part, for man’s failure to realize where the solution to the problem 
of human misery is to be found. They have failed to write true history 
because they have divorced a consideration of man’s economics, science, art, 
and politics, from a consideration of his religious faith. Hence they have 
not given the key to the story of man. For Professor Miller sees in history 
evidence for faith. In fact, to him the religious pattern of human life is its 
basic pattern, not fixed indeed, but variable, yet determinant of human 
progress. 

His major preoccupation is with Christianity. It is thrown into full 
focus by examining the problems which confronted ancient society, namely, 
how to find a basis for community and cooperation among the Mediterranean 
peoples. The solution of Greek philosophy, a universal science, failed. The 
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solution of pagan Rome, an imperial unification by force, also failed. The 
solution of Christianity, a universal relision, succeeded. Modern society 
confronts the same problem on an even larger scale, and can solve it only 
in terms of a spiritual unification. 

The question is: Can Christianity accredit itself as the solving factor? 
Unfortunately, the author approaches the answer under the double handicap 
imposed on him by his untenable evolutionistic theories, and by his falsely 
relativistic concept of religious truth. He sees the central issue clearly: 
“Either Jesus Christ is God or He is not; and if He is not, let us relegate 
Christian religion to the antiquities among which it first appeared. . . . If 
He is not God, the whole human record of religion is worth little more 
than a song.” Professor Miller accepts the “Divinity” of Christ, and sees 
in the fact of it the hope of Christianity and the world. But his Christ is 
not divine as traditional theology has understood the term: He was not born 
of a Virgin, He had no healing powers, He did not actually rise from the 
dead nor ascend to heaven; the consciousness of divinity flowered in him 
only at the agony in the Garden and the Crucifixion; His immortality is 
solely in the memory of man. 

Obviously, this idea of Christ was formulated in complete isolation from 
traditional Christian thought. Professor Miller makes no appeal to it, and 
might well be unaware of its existence. There is the weakness which cripples 
his obviously sincere attempt to invigorate faith in a skeptical world. He 
has unquestionable literary power, and no slight erudition. But he is im- 
prisoned in his own tradition, and has not reached the authentic Savior, the 
truth of whose historical claims is indeed writ large in history. 

Weston College Joun P. Haran. 


LirurcicaL WorsHip. An Inquiry into its Fundamental Principles. By 
Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. Translated by a Monk of St. John’s Abbey. 
New York: Frederick Pustet Co., 1941. Pp. xii + 141. $1.25. 

Father Jungmann delivered this series of lectures to a summer assembly of 
priests at the Canisianum in Innsbruck in 1938. The general theme of the 
sessions was “kerugmatic theology,” the preaching of the highest dogmatic 
truths with the force and vividness which marked the word of God as it first 
came to us. Father Jungmann’s special task was to exemplify how basic 
dogmatic truths are dramatized in the Liturgy. His assumption was, of 
course, that the Liturgy itself is highly effective preaching. 

The book is well put together. It begins with an examination of the idea 
of Liturgy, the Church’s worship of God, and leads gracefully to the sense in 
which we must understand the Church as the bearer of the Liturgy. Here 
Father Jungmann underlines for the first time how it is that their priesthood 
entitles the faithful to a vital function in the Liturgy. Attention is next 
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drawn to living forces in the Liturgy which call for nice balance. It must 
be beautiful without being extravagant; it must be the voice of the eternal 
total Body of Christ, and yet popular, the expression of this Christian family 
gathered to adore God here and now. 

On this the thes follows. Liturgy, far from being an arbitrary cere- 
monial, is the unforced expression of the life of the Church guided by a 
set instinct. Liturgy converges toward prayer. But prayer cannot begin 
immediately; God must first invite His people to pray by addressing Himself 
to them. Accordingly they first listen to God; that is, they read from His 
inspired Word. That stirs an echo in their hearts, prompts them to reply. 
The response takes at first the glad form of song. When at length the proper 
atmosphere has been created, the whole Christian assembly prays, each one 
singly or all together. Liturgy reaches its climax when at the end the 
priest, standing in the middle between the children and their Father, catches 
up the prayer of all in a collect and bears it aloft to the Father, in the 
Spirit, “through Christ our Lord.” 

Father Jungmann has succeeded in laying bare this mold which shapes 
the Liturgy—reading, singing, prayer—in spite of centuries of minor but 
misleading disguise. The liturgical form he employs to illustrate this ground- 
plan is the Divine Office, though he varifies it in the ceremonial of the 
Mass, even in the graces at table. Thereafter all the weighty considerations 
linked with reading, liturgical music, participation. vf the plebs sancta, the 
prayer of the priest, are handled most naturally as the base-plan is in- 
vestigated piece by piece. 

The smallness of the volume is deceptive, for it establishes even in the 
newcomer a secure sense of the liturgical proprieties. Father Jungmann 
cannot conceal either the detail or the breadth of his learning. He balances 
throughout a Catholic conservatism with an equally Catholic quest for new 
forms suitable to express the piety of Christians of our day and our 
country. One of the charms of this highly readable book is the throng of 
small questions it answers just in passing, without slowing down the larger 
movement of its thought. 

Woodstock College MicHaEL McPHELIN. 


THis Great ARGUMENT. A Study of Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana as 
a Gloss upon Paradise Lost. By Maurice Kelley. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford; Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. $5.00. 

The phrase, “this great argument” ends line twenty-four of Paradise Lost; 
its use as the title of Volume XXII of the Princeton Studies in English is 
clarified by the subtitle. The study principally concerns Milton’s posthu- 
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mous Latin opus, De Doctrina Christiana, which was discovered in 1823 and 
published in 1825. In the ceritury and a half that followed its publication 
the book met a variety of reactions: the orthodox wept over it, the Unitarians 
were gladdened by it. Its authenticity has been denied, but Maurice Kelley 
accepts it as Milton’s, for solid reasons, and uses it to elucidate passages in 
Paradise Lost. 

The procedure is justified by its results. Suspicion of the orthodoxy of the 
epic antedates, of course, the publication of the De Doctrina Christiana. 
Read now in the light of that gloss, a Catholic can see why the poem was 
once upon the Index. Scholars like Grierson, Tillyard, and Saurat do argue 
strangely about Milton’s Arianism, but to Maurice Kelley it is not doubtful. 
In Book VIII Milton has Adam say: “No need that thou Shouldst propagate, 
already infinite . . .”; and in the De Doctrina Christiana he himself says: 
“it was in God’s power consistently with the perfection of His own essence 
not to have begotten the Son, inasmuch as generation does not pertain to 
the nature of the Deity, who stands in no need of propagation.” 

Moreover, one can readily see how critics of the poem have oversimplified 
the sin of Adam and Eve, if one reads it in the light of its gloss, which 
details the enormity of the offense: unbelief and distrust of God, credulity 
toward Satan, ingratitude, disobedience, gluttony, inordinate love, sacrilege. 
Moreover, Milton’s acceptance of the Protestant principle, sola Scriptura, 
which is often suggested in the poem, is definitely stated in his theological 
work. 

Maurice Kelley disclaims the intention of commenting on the soundness 
of Milton’s theology. He wishes simply to interpret Milton by Milton, and 
in this he has succeeded. How his work affects the poet’s stature, is a question 
that may be argued; but the poem itself becomes more lucid, and, moreover, 
one understands better the theologian. 

Weston College. Caro. L. BERNHARDT. 


THe Imrration or Curist. Edited by Edward J. Klein. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. Ix + 217. $3.00. 

Father Klein, of the Archdiocese of St. Paul, research student at Yale, has 
presented far more than just another edition of a beloved book. His volume 
embodies Richard Whitford’s translation, a critical edition of which he 
prepared for the Early Text Society of London. Richard Whitford made 
the first complete translation into English; it was printed in 1530 by Rober 
Wyer, a leading book printer of the time, saw many subsequent editions, 
and played an important role in shaping the English language during the 
remainder of the sixteenth century. 

Father Klein gives a scholarly and inspiring introductory account of 
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Whitford, a highly gifted monk, and of his work. It will convince lovers 
of English as well as devout admirers of the Imitation that they are more 
deeply indebted to him than they realized. They will relish, too, the transla- 
tion itself, with its rich vitality, its devotional warmth and distinctive flavor, 
and its dynamic Anglo-Saxon phraseology. It should be widely read. 

It may be interesting to note that Garrett Mattingly, in his recent 
biography of Catherine of Aragon, makes two references to Whitford. We 
are told that the monk’s piety and scholarship brought Queen Catherine as 
a frequent visitor to Sion Monastery near London, and that this “obstinate 
papist” was sent to the custody of more submissive brethren when his monas- 
tery was disolved by Thomas Cromwell, under Henry VIII in 1534. 

St. Mary’s College. CLEMENT De MuTH. 


Tue Kine James VERSION OF THE ENGLISH Biste. An account of the 
Development and Sources of the English Bible of 1611 with Special Refer- 
ence to the Hebrew Tradition. By David Daiches. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. vi + 227. $2.50. 

The author traces the history of the English Bible from Tyndale’s trans- 
lation in 1523 to the publication of the Authorized Version in 1611. He then 


describes the development of Hebrew scholarship in Europe. Finally, a study 
of the translation of the book of Isaias enables him to form a judgment on 
the sources, equipment, and methods of the King James translators. 

The history of the English Bible is interestingly done. Catholic names are 
treated with respect: More “was justified in objecting to Tyndale’s heretical 
glosses”; Allen was “‘a distinguished Bible scholar,” and Gregory Martin “a 
considerable scholar.” Greater familiarity with Catholic sources would have 
helped toward a fuller presentation of the Church’s attitude toward transla- 
tions, and toward a more precise statement of her position with reference 
to the authority of the Vulgate. 

The excursus on the history of mediaval Hebrew scholarship is lengthy, 
but well repays reading. St. Jerome in his day was attached to the Hebraica 
veritas, and was acquainted with rabbinic traditions; in fact, scholars in the 
sixteenth century, gathering information from contemporary Jewish authori- 
ties, sometimes found that their work had been anticipated by him. During 
the Middle Ages Dominicans and Franciscans were engaged in the study of 
Hebrew and Greek, but unfortunately those languages and the new learn- 
ing were for the most part cultivated by those who were unfriendly to the 
Church, or who even desired to use these weapons against her. 

From his study of the translation of the Book of Isaias Mr. Daiches con- 
cludes that the King James translators were influenced largely by the Geneva 
Bible, the Bishops Bible, and the Hebrew text. Kimchi’s commentary was 
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consulted. Modern scholars recognize that the massoretic text can profitably 
be supplemented by the use of the Septuagint and the Vulgate, which are 
based on a Hebrew text centuries older than the most ancient Hebrew 
manuscripts now extant. But the makers of the King James version did not 
recognize this fact. 

Mr. Daiches has made a valuable contribution to the history of the 
Authorized Version. And his book is properly readable. 

Weston College. Joun J. Coins 


Livinc RELIGIONs AND A Worip FairH. By William Ernst Hocking. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. 292. $2.50 

In this work, the Hibbert Lectures for 1938, the topic is “the rightful 
future relationships of the great religions, what attitudes they should hold to 
one another, and with what justification we might look forward to the 
prevalence of one of them as a world faith.” The material had been worked 
over in no less than eight other lectureships since 1932, when as member 
of a commission, Professor Hocking went to India, China and Japan, to 
study the working of certain Protestant missions. Contributory too, have 
been two studies carried on for some years, one on the changes taking place 
in Oriental religions and one on the changing relations of religion and 
politics in different parts of the world. 

The first lecture is on “Religion and Religions.” Its character is in- 
dicated by saying that religion “is a passion for righteousness, and for the 
spread of righteousness, conceived as a cosmic demand.” The second lecture 
is, “Some Characteristics of Oriental Religions,” in which relative formless- 
ness and variety of personnel are described and two inferences are set down, 
immunity to disproof and plasticity to change. The third and fourth lec- 
tures are the main parts of the work. In the former, three possibilities for 
progress in religion are examined. The first, “the way of radical displace- 
ment,” is discredited, because the theological presuppositions are no longer 
tenable. The second possibility, the way of synthesis, or syncretism, or ec- 
lecticism is such that no religion can become religion for Asia that does not 
fuse the genius of each of the major religions of the East with that of 
Western Christianity. The third is the way of reconception. “The great 
effort now required in the effort to discern the substance of the matter un- 
derlying all this profusion of religious expression [in the history of the 
tace] to apprehend the generating principle of religious life and of each 
particular form of it.” This last chapter features an exposition of the un- 
readiness of Christianity to serve as 2 world religion, and the particular 
values found in Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism, and Confucianism, not 
found in Christianity. 
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Professor Hocking wrote a book in 1912 called The Meaning of God in 
Human Experience. It went through many editions. It had two qualities; 
a vague religiousness and an amazing inability to understand the supernatural 
as it is understood in true Christianity. Twenty-six years have apparently 
not helped Professor Hocking in either respect. He says early in the work 
under review, “God is in his world, but Buddha, Jesus, Mohammed are in 
their little private closets, and we shall thank them, but -never return to 
them. Such is the spirit of world citizenship at this moment.” Just why a 
man who accepts this position was a good man to send on a commission to 
report on Protestant missions is hard to say, and why he was chosen to nine 
presumably important lectureships on this topic is harder still to understand, 
With facile pen he writes sweetly and with ready store of incident about 
every kind of Eastern religion. Only when Catholicity or the kind of 
Protestantism that believes in supernaturalism is clearly in his mind does 
the sweetness and the world wide sympathy he wants to exemplify vanish. 
There are pages and pages with never a mention about God, and the cause 
of religion outside the Catholic Church is in poor plight indeed if this 
book is an example of the way of reconception. It may not be too late for 
Professor Hocking to examine the way of radical displacement again. 

Wiruao A. Carey, S.J. 


Discussion oF Houmpays In THE Later Mippie Aces. By Edith Cooper- 
rider Rodgers. New York, Columbia University Press. 1940. Pp. 147. 
$1.50 
Church holidays and their impact upon the social, economic and religious 

world of the Middle Ages are questions that interest students of medieval 
history. Historians have been waiting for this book but it is to be feared 
that Dr. Rodgers’ work will disappoint them. Certainly it measures up t0 
scholarly requirements for doctorate dissertations as sixteen pages of bibli- 
ography and a wealth of footnotes bear witness. The author has done ex- 
tensive research and the material she has unearthed will be indispensable for 
any future writer on this subject. But withal she has failed to present a clear 
and complete picture of this problem. 

Dr. Rodgers is so intent upon cramming as many sources as possible into 
her text that she neglects to place these sources in their proper historical 
background. For example, she insists upon “the enforced idleness” of 
Church holidays; but nowhere does she describe how long and how hard men 
worked in those days and whether the hours of labor in that time required 
more days of rest than does our forty-hour week. Perhaps the Church was 
not as benighted in its provisions as she seems to imply. 

Then it seems that the author personally opposes the veneration of the 
saints. Otherwise she would not write so apodictically: “Without doubt, the 
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celebration of holy days and the consequent attention paid to the saints 
fostered superstition, and furthered the materialistic character of the religion 
of the Middle Age.” (p. 86). This opinion prejudices her treatment of this 
historical question; and in her chapter on “Attempts to Correct Holiday 
Evils” she cites several authors—among them Marsiglio of Padua, Wyclif, 
Erasmus and Luther—who were not so much opposed to Church holidays as 
they were to the veneration of the saints. 

That there were abuses connected with Church holidays Dr. Rodgers has 
abundantly proved. Was the solution of these difficulties to abolish these 
holidays or to regulate their observance? This book gave the reviewer the 
general impression that the problem could be solved only by abolishing 
Church holidays. That this was the correct solution desired by the ordinary 
faithful and by the majority of those who were not prejudiced against the 


veneration of the saints may be sincerely doubted. 
Harry C. Koenic 


UNDERSTANDING RELIGION. By Bernard Iddings Bell. New York: More- 
house-Gorham Co., 1941. Pp. 250. $1.90 
Teachers of theology, whether in seminaries or in catechism classes, will 
find this small book interesting because of its method. It is a plan to be 


followed and not, in the ordinary sense of the word, a book to be read. 
Postulating a circle of inquiring minds, eager for discussion, of normal good- 
will and little else in the way of religious training, it traces a course over 
which the discussion is to be guided. The method throughout is the Socratic 
one of imparting knowledge by the insistent challenge of questions and the 
art of leading the learner to present the right answer himself. 

Half of the discussion-outlines are designed to lead the circle of learners 
to a knowledge of God, eternal in His Heaven and Incarnate in Mary’s Son. 
The second part of the work is devoted to explaining the Church of Christ 
and its life-giving mission in a very needy modern world. In all, the plan 
envisions 26 discussions, with provision for doubling the number where 
circumstances permit. 

Each chapter opens with a concise statement of its “object”—the truth 
which is to be the intellectual fruit of the discussion. Always the point 
considered is clothed in terms and circumstances which extend its appeal to 
the heart and the will and project it into the realms of every-day conduct. 
Personal devotion to Christ is everywhere inculcated. If this volume’s con- 
tent were Catholic theology instead of the strange half-light of Anglicanism, 
it would be curiously reminiscent in aim and method of the Ignation “Spir- 


itual Exercises.” 
Woodstock College Joseru Buuvetrt, S.J. 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


CANONS AND DEcREES OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. By H. J. Schroeder, 
O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 1941. Pp. xxxiii + 608. $6.00, 

This volume is more than a substitute for the well-known, but no longer 
available translation of the Tridentine documents by James Waterworth. 
Showing the same good taste as did Philip Schaff, who embodied Water- 
worth’s translation in his Creeds of Christendom, Father Schroeder does not 
hesitate to use Waterworth as his model. But he departs from it, usually 
in order to give a more modern turn to expressions which would sound rather 
too quaint to our ears. Moreover, he chooses not to adhere so faithfully to 
the construction of the longer Latin periods. But Waterworth is more 
judicious in his rendering of the all-important Latin connectives. 

The first part of the volume contains the translation, the second part the 
Latin originals. There are separate tables of contents, and separate indices. 
There are also copious references to pre-Tridentine legislation, Provincial 
Synods, and the Corpus Juris Canonici; this last feature gives Father Schroe- 
der’s work its unique value. P. F. 


THe ANDOVER LiserALs. By Daniel Day Williams. New York: King’s Crown 

Press, 1941. Pp. 203. $2.00. 

The book traces the influences at work in the transformation of the An- 
dover Theological Seminary from a stronghold of Calvinist orthodoxy to a 
center of evangelical liberalism. The latter decades of the last century are 
chiefly in view. Under the impact of a host of contemporary influences, 
liberal theology reexamined its positions, and set out to interpret new human 
experiences in terms of a religious structure whose basic postulate was the 
idea of development, progress, accommodation. Notably, Andover found 
man not to be totally depraved, and asserted that the task of religion is 
not simply the betterment of the individual, but the creation of a social 
order which will exemplify God’s moral will. Credal affirmations were un- 
important, but it held to one absolute, the revelation of God in Christ 
(without being at all sure about either God or Christ). The exposé of the 
Andover positions is complete; students of Protestant theological thought in 
the nineteenth century will recognize the book as historically interesting. 

J. P. H. 


Tue Livinc THoucHts or St. Paut. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by 
Harry Lorin Binsse. New York and Toronto: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. 161. $1.25. 

M. Maritain grasps St. Paul as the first and greatest of the stream of con- 
verts who have illumined the Church: he was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
who nevertheless broke the cords of cultural limitation, to perceive and an- 
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nounce the universality of the Gospel, the primacy of the spiritual, and the 
liberty of the sons of God; he was a thinker whom the categories of abstract 
thought may chart, but cannot represent. His doctrine is presented in seven 
well chosen extracts from the Epistles, which are preceded by an Introduction 
and a sketch of St. Paul’s life, and are linked together by M. Maritain’s brief 
explanatory reflections. The Westminster Version of the text is used, with 
occasional alterations. Professional exegetes may enter some reserves with 
regard to points of interpretation, but at any rate it is to be hoped that the 
book, in Mr. Binsse’s adequate translation, will render a service to the vast 


numbers who are more worthy of rebuke than were Chrysostom’s audiences. 
B. J. F. L. 


CaTHOLIC PRINCIPLEs OF Poxitics. Revised edition of The State and 
The Church. By John A. Ryan, D.D., etc., and Francis J. Boland, C.S.D., 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. $3.00 
In 1922, when a war-weary world was experiencing a healthy revival of 

interest in sound political theory, Reverend John A. Ryan and Reverend 

Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J. collaborated to produce The State and the 

Church. As its subtitle indicates, Catholic Principles of Politics is a revision 

of that well-known work. The purpose of the revision is twofold: to in- 

corporate an appraisal of current political theory, and to adapt the work to 
the demands of a college text, without depriving it of its appeal to the gen- 
eral reader. Both purposes have been ably attained. 

Like its predecessor, this volume includes a consideration of fundamental 
political principles in the light of reason as aided by authoritative Catholic 
pronouncements. The philosophical background of political theory, the na- 
ture, origin, purpose, and proper functions of the state, the rights and duties 
of rulers and ruled—these and related topics are discussed, with emphasis 
on their application to American political life. In addition, the present volume 
introduces chapters on natural law and natural rights, and gives more atten- 
tion than did the previous work to international political life. The inclusion 
of encyclical letters of Popes Leo XIII, Benedict XV, and Pius XII is a 


commendable feature. P. V. K. 
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